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HISTORIC FASHIONS. 


T is interesting, in view of the greater freedom in 
dress now prevailing, which allows one to borrow 
many a pretty fancy from the dressing of long-gone 
dames, to recall some of the picturesque features that 
now we may only see in old portraiture. Perhaps 
no dress will ever be so sumptuous and so picturesque 
as the dress of the Venetian women was for several 
centuries, since cultivated taste will hardly permit 
the women of to-day to dress with such barbaric 
brilliance; and the Venetian women acquired their 
spleudor and flourished in it in spite of the Venetian 
men, who were always, for reasons that probably 
seemed good to themselves, and notwithstanding 
their own seigoiorial attire, trying to repress this ten- 
dency in their wives, and trying in vain. To go back 
no further than into the years beginning the second 
thousand of our era, in the eleventh century, the la- 
dies of Venice wore short mantles or capes to the 
waist. In the next century this mantle had enlarged 
itself, with loose fur-trimmed sleeves; and in 1303 an 
edict was passed curtailing the extravagant size of 
the sleeves, as it was alleged that the fancy for fur 
was ruinous. Foiled here, apparently, the women at 
once lengthened their trains; upon which another 
edict shortened them. Foiled again, the fair Eleano- 
ras and Violantes and Agneses and Generosas, they 
covered the shortened skirts, the abridged sleeves, 
with ornament, golden embroidery with jewels of 
the rarest sewn into it; which no sooner did the 
grave and reverend seigniors discover—it took them 
always some little time to make the discovery—than 
another enactment repressed the ornament. There- 
upon the stately ladies clad themselves in silken 
gowns, belted with gold, with long gold chains hang- 
ing from the belt, and carrying the carving-knife, 
symbol of their domestic duties, in a jewelled sheath 
With this the sleeves cautiously and gradually began 
to forget the law, and grew wider and wider, and so 
apparently longer and longer, and presently their 
tips reached the ground; and then they were covered 
with laid-work of gold and flowers in all rich tints, 
till the Senate rubbed its eyes, and again passed an 
enactment. 
was 


In the sixteenth century, when dress 
at its very topmost magnificence, the Senate 
seems to have given up the unequal contest—or else 
it had more important things todo. When Cecilia 
Dandolo, wife of the Doge Geronimo Priuli, just after 
there had been a bitter time of pestilence and famine, 
made her entrance into Venice as Dogaressa, she wore 
a gold brocade, trained with ermine, opening in front 
with buttons of gold, and over this the regal mantle; 
about her throat a collar of pearls and a chain of gold 
streaming with gems; round her waist was another 
chain of jewels, whose two ends reached the ground, 
and over the long falling plaits of her hair was the 
Phrygian cap set within the ducal crown. One of the 
ladies attending the Dogaressa wore a silver brocade 
over a close-sleeved under-dress of light blue, and a 
black lace mantilla powdered with silver stars was 
attached to her hair by long golden pins. Afterwards 
the dress grew elaborately barbaric instead of pic- 
turesque, in so far as it was like that conglomera- 
tion of fur, lace, jewels, ruffs, brocades, that is repre- 
sented in the statue of Elisabetta Quirini, wife of the 
Doge Silvestro Valier, who was, however, a woman 
of sufficient force to dare anything in the way of ug- 
liness, if we may judge from the fact that, contrary 
to all precedent, she wore the ducal beretta herself, 
and had medals struck in her own likeness, and of 
whom the epitaph, on the great memorial mass of her 
own and her husband's tomb, says that she was dis- 
tinguished by Roman virtue, by Venetian piety, and 
by the ducal crown. All of these ladies, by-the- way, 
preferred golden locks to their own tresses, if by 
chance their tresses were dark, and they could fre- 
quently be seen on their balconies with an arrange- 
ment on the head like a crownless hat, with their 
long locks spread over the broad brim, wet in a gild- 
ing preparation, and growing more and more blond 
in the sun. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG. 

W HILE a hat on a young girl’s head is very seldom other 

than charming—that is, if she ischarming atall herself, 
with a certain frank and dashing grace that well becomes 
her years—yet a hat on the head of a woman in her maturer 
years is often quite the reverse of charming. The exquisite 
lines of cheek and throat belonging to a young girl when 
displayed add only to her beauty ; they are to be found, too, 
in almost all the young; but in after-years they have ceased 
to be, and their absence does not deserve to be betrayed and 
emphasized, but can be prevented from unpleasant and con- 
spicuous assertion by the ribbons or bands of the bonnet 
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strings, which are a benignant institution, and seem to many 
a woman to have been designed not to hold on her bonnet, 
but to preserve her youthful appearance, For as the years 
go by, one of the first signs of their lapse is the shrinking 
and softening of the round firm muscles beneath the chin— 
not only the inability of those supporting the cheek to sup- 
port it any longer, but of those supporting the chin and 
holding the throat full and strong—and the consequence is a 
necessity for dressing that part of the person so as to make 
the ravages of time as little apparent as may be. To this 
end not only the bonnet strings, but a different throat-gear 
from that of youth is desirable—the high stock and_ruffs, 
the rolling coat-collar that can be filled in with scarfs and 
pretty handkerchiefs, the lace and chiffon and ribbon boas, 
and all sorts of half-transparent things bowed and puffed 
and pinned beneath the chin. All this, moreover, serves its 
purpose in covering the sides of the neck below the ear, that 
for some inscrutable reason are very apt to turn a pale vari- 
ety of reddish-brown in these early years of old age. Nor 
is this at all necessary because one wishes to deceive as to 
ove’s years, or the cruel work of time upon one’s personal 
appearance ; but because one has a right to look as well as 
one can, and because it is every one’s duty to make the world 
as pleasant as possible by attending to these and similar 
trifles—trifies like those which make up the sum of life. 
This one trifle of the throat-wear, indeed, is but a small fea- 
ture of the getiétal duty. 

A woman can really still seem to be youthful and astir, 
and prevent those about her—either those who love her and 
tremble at seeing alteration in her estate, or those to whom 
she is merely a pleasant part of existing circumstances which 
they hate to see disturbed—from feeling the imminence of 
change, and what seems at first, and until one has learned 
the hidden meaning, the cruelty of fate. And she can do 
this by a number of things, each very small in itself. She 
can be particular about her boots and shoes, and not wear 
any old things that are simply comfortable and slovenly, 
but secure comfort and trimness together. She can dress 
her hair higher than she has been in the habit of doing, if it 
has grown thin on top. She can have her garments in the 
prevailing style, and not in any shape that implies that such 
things do not signify for her now. She can delay about 
adopting the ways and manners that belong to increasing 
years; she can step quickly, move easily, refuse to take ad- 
vantage of her seniority, and decline the helps she does not 
need. But, as much as all the rest, if not more than any of 
it, she can keep young, and keep people feeling that she is 
young, by preserving her interest in the things that interest 
the young, by not letting the memories of her own youth 
die out, by reading up in the affairs and the literature of the 
day,and by keeping her heart open to all the sweet influ- 
ences of nature and the inspirations of heaven 











M. CAZIN’S PICTURES. 
i RUSHES told us 
| to-day a story of 
Oscar Wilde and Whis- 
- - tler. They chanced to 
; ku L, lhx be together, it seems, 
Me Meuter at that littl French 
watering - place much 
G frequented of late by 
Laerdeys English people. When 
Oscar Wilde appeared 
there this summer, 
covered with the laurels of his new play, it was to be at 
once recognized as the jion of the hour. Innumerable fétes 
and banquets were given in his honor. Whistler was pres- 
ent at one of these. Certain comparisons were made be- 
tween Mr. Wilde and Shakespeare, with a slight balance in 
favor of the more modern writer. Toasts were drunk, and 
reneral satisfaction reigned. In a pause, Wilde turned to 
N histler and said,‘* You've seen the play, haven't you, Whis- 
tler?” 

** Yes, I've seen it,” said this master of the gentle art of 
making enemies, in that high-pitched piping voice of bis: 
**T’ve seer it. Why don’t you dramatize it, Oscar?” 

It was Brushes, indeed, who monopolized most of the talk 
to-day in the little group I had joined beside the fire. From 
my seat, even as I listened to him, I could watch those who 
came and went in the other rooms. There’s always a fas- 
cination about this for me. I like to see how those little 
groups of people form and reform, quickly as the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope, according to some invisible law of 
attraction or repulsion. Then there are those scattered, dis- 
integrated individuals that never seem to belong to any sys- 
tem. Estimable people they may be and are, centres of af- 
fection at home, but disintegrated factors abroad—detached, 
distinct, unmagnetic wanderers, with no purpose, no aim, 
the despair of every hostess, the generally to be avoided of 
every guest, 

These are the people who invariably ask of new ac- 
quaintances questions about events more or less prominent, 
being too timidly self-conscious or too inexperienced to 
break the ice of social reserve in any other way. They are 
incapable of platitudes, that ring in their ears with a hollow 
startling sound—platitudes that men or women of the world 
utter with an art that redeems them from the commonplace, 
bringing about a harmony the most conscientious of motives 
would fail to do. I watched some of these people to-day. 
I knew what they were saying to the new acquaintance al- 
ready bored. ‘‘ Did you go to hear Patti?’ ‘Have you 
seen Becket?” ‘How do you like the new Diana on the 
Madison Square Garden Tower. I heard some one say no 
one could love it as much as the other, in spite of its being 
more correct.” ‘ Did you go to the coming-out tea given 
to those young gentlemen the other day? I suppose it’s a 
survival of the English custom of coming of age.” I know 
I'm right about the questions. I’ve met too many of those 
people who arm themselves with the topics of the week 
whenever they go abroad. I was glad I was where I could 
hear Brushes, who had gone every day to study the land- 
scapes by Cazin, now oe the talk of the studios. 
Brushes was earnest to-day, and quite unconscious of all 


the pretty women present. He kept the Proféssor’s atten- 
tion. 

‘*What Cazin teaches us,” he said, ‘‘is the value of the 
middle note—the gray. Really; my dear Professor, if we 
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study nature closely we find thai a _ blaze of color, 
strong contrasts of orange, purple, and green, exist only in 
the imagination of some painters. The true note of nature, 
is a middle note of either warm or cold gray. This Cazin 
catches whenever he touches his canvas. In hisown France 
this note predominates, and his success in giving it to us 
shows us how close has been his study. Another of Lis lessons 
lies in the simplicity of his compositions, and the sacrifice 
of every impertinent detail—I use the word thoughtfully— 
to the grander scheme of expressing the true meaning of the 
landscape before him. This may be the first flush of the 
breaking dawn, or the heat and stillness of noonday, the 
silence or mystery of night. 

** You remember,” Brushes now used his thumb in tracing 
the outline of the composition in the air, *‘ that picture giv- 
ing the twilight, with that mass of whirling clouds, pink, 
greenish-blue, and tawny yellow, rolling behind a bleak hill, 
while in the foreground a team of horses is plodding home- 
ward. These last details are kept so low in tone and so 
carefully subdued that it was some moments before you saw 
them at all. Cazin’s attempt was to give the dying day, not 
the team of horses. As you could not have seen them under 
that blaze of light until your eyes had become accustomed 
to the shadows, so Cazin kept them from you until, as in 
nature, your eye found them out. This is not only art, it is 
the very poetry of nature.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
STRAIGHT LINES OR OBLIQUE LINES? 


5 the influence of women in the world to be exerted hence- 
forward in a direct form, or only indirectly, as has com- 
— been the case heretofore? This is, after all, the point 
mainly involved in the remarkable news lately arrived 
from Colorado. For the first time in the history of the 
world a body of male voters has decided, by a majority of 
six thousand, to admit women to precisely the same political 
privileges with themselves. All previous steps in that di- 
rection have been taken by legislatures or parliaments only, 
and there has been no definite and unequivocal test of pop- 
ular approval. But in this case the whole matter has been 
settled by popular vote, and this in a State whose area is 
larger than that of New York and Ohio put together (108,925 
square miles), and whose population was placed by the cen- 
sus of 1890 at 245,247 men and 166,951 women. As a sign 
of the times and a mile-stone of human tendency, this fact 
is of the profoundest importance ; and its greatest interest 
is in its involving, as has been said, the whole question of 
direct or indirect power. All the changes of law in regard to 
women during the last half-century have led up to the same 
question; even the enlargement of business opportunities 
for this class and the increased means of education have led 
up to it more remotely. The complete enfranchisement of 
women, however, even in a single State, brings it home. In 
a democracy the possession of political power is the strong- 
hold. Once intrenched there, the influence of women be- 
comes direct, whereas before it had been indirect, and the 
whole world must govern itself accordingly. 

The leaders of thought among women have never based 
their complaints, if any, on the ground that they had not 
power enough, such as it was. Woman needed only to be 
**a good cook or a good scold,” as Margaret Fuller said,*‘ to 
secure her influence.” Nowhere has sie exercised more of 
such power than in France, where the Salique law expressly 
excluded her from the throne. Nobody ever said that 
Montespan and Pompadour had not powerenough. Demos- 
thenes ouce declared that ‘‘ measures which the statesman 
has meditated a whole year may be overturned in a day by 
a woman,” The wise Ganganelli (Pope Clement XIV. ), said 
well that “‘ many women who appeared only as the wives of 
princes or ambassadors, and who are not even mentioned in 
history, have frequently been the cause of the grandest ex- 
ploits. Their counsels have prevailed, and the husbands 
have had the honor due to the sagacity of their wives.” 
Montesquieu complains of those who judge of a government 
by the men at the head of affairs,and not also by the women 
who sway those men. “ Soignez les femmes,’ Napoleon Bona- 
parte used to say to his diplomatic agents—*' Look to the 
women.” None of these great men, however, recognized 
where or how the distinction came in between the kind of 
feminine influence that was to be cherished and the kind 
that was disastrous. It was reserved for the keen English 
satirist, Charles Churchill, writing a century and a half ago, 
to touch with keen finger the precise point at issue. De- 
scribing a period of political degeneracy, he says: 

“ Women ruled all, and counsellors of state 
Were at the doors of women forced to wait: 


Women, who've oft as sovereigns graced the jand, 
But never governed well at second hand.” 


It is the second-hand governing that is perilous. The 
danger of indirect power lies both in the way it is likely to 
be gained and in the way it is pretty sure to be used. It is 
the claim of one of Fredrika Bremer’s heroines that a wo- 
man can obtain anything she likes of a man by always hav- 
ing something nice to pop into his mouth. I knew a young 
lady who boasted that she could extort anything she wished 
from her father by walking up to him in 4 certain beguiling 
way upon her toes. But is it in this way that the women 
who have most nobly influenced the world around them 
have gone to work? When Madame de Sta#l faced Napo- 
leon; when Madame Roland taught the French Girondists 
how to die; when Harriet Martineau was besought by an 
English Lord Chancellor to write her books on Political 
Economy; when Florence Nightingale saved the British 
army in the Crimea; when Elizabeth Fry revolutionized the 
English prisons, and Dorothea Dix the American; when 
Clara Barton made the red cross more symbolic in modern 
days than in those of chivalry—they did not accomplish their 
work by making sugar-candy or by pretty little attitudes. 
They paid the other sex the compliment of taking life in 
earnest, and the result was victory. They went straight 
forward, and they prevailed. There is no reason to doubt 
that some of these could have chosen the more seductive 

aths to success had they wished; we know from Madame 

land’s own frank memoirs, for instance, that she was a 
woman of perilous passions, who inspired dangerous emo- 
tions in others, and had to guide even herself with a firm 
hand, But it is the women of direct heroism, after all, who 
play a noble part in history. If they only do that, all other 
things may be added to them. Lucy Stone's sweet voice 
was only a help to do her work because there wus the most 
truthful of natures behind it. Had that voice been allotted 
to the heroine of « French novel, it might have led her and 
every one about her to ruin. 

The use of a merely indirect power is liable to be as de- 
grading as its weapons. It is irresponsible. Where there 
must, at any rate, be concealed power, there should be open 




















ee a ** Woman should not merely have a share in 
th® power of man,” to quote Margaret Fuller again, “ but 
it should be a chartered power, too fully recognized to be 
abused.” This is as true of men as of women. No secret 
society of men ever Leto well in the long-run ; no matter 
how high its original aim, it stagnates and grows corrupt in 
darkness. It needs the light of day upon it. The openness, 
the publicity, the responsibility of action, is what woman 
needs for her own education. She must make her own 
mistakes and learn her own lessons. Just as she may have 
a million dollars managed for her by a trustee, and not learn 
as much of busivess as by watching the fluctuations of her 
own half-dozen little shares in the stock market, so she may 
involve herself endlessly in the underhand intrigues of a 
court and not have the real political training secured by 
one year’s voting in Colorado. Woman needs no instruction 
to make her quick-witted, astute, full of adroit resources. 
What she needs is the solid quality of handling public af- 
fairs, a straightforward method of approach, from which 
she has been hitherto precluded, and which only actual ex- 
perience can give. We call a direct mode of dealing ‘‘ man 
fashion,” and this must become ‘‘ woman fashion ” as well. 
As for its interfering with any feminine charms or duties, 
this is idle tulk. The twenty-five grandchildren of Elizabeth 
Fry rose up to call her blessed none the less because she 
was the valued adviser of all the leading British statesmen, 
and the guest or correspondent of half the sovereigns of 
Europe. 7 Oo: = 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


\ J{TH the first days of December the shops take on a 

holiday aspect, and are gay with beautiful things ap- 
propriate for Christmas and New-Year’s gifts. Exposition 
pieces are a feature of the season, and reminders of the 
World's Fair are seen in costly jewelry, in gold and silver 
ware, in rare porcelains, and bric-a-brac. But retrenchment 
is the order of the day, and many are foregoing altogether 
the pleasure of making gifts, while others select only simple 
and pretty trifles that will be prized, as all gifts should be, 
for the thought that lies behind them instead of for their 
costliness. 

Among attractive and useful things marked with the 
globe of the fair are pocket-books, card-cases, or both com- 
bined, made of the various fancy leathers, mounted with 
silver or gold. New pocket-books are nearly square. Card- 
cases, are enlarged to take in the square cards of ladies, or 
else are extremely small, for holding men’s cards. Lizard, 
kangaroo, pig, or seal are the skins most used. There are 
fifteen colors of the prettily mottled skin of lizards, of which 
light gray is preferred for ladies’ porte-monnaies and card- 
cases, as it goes well with any costume. Kangaroo leather 
comes in tan and light blue. Pig-skin is in three tan shades. 
The familiar seal-skin is of serviceable black. Smooth 
morocco leathers are liked in bright red, blue, brown, or 
black. There are also many odd books of elephant-skin, 
camel, giraffe, or zebra, while small frog-skins are large 
enough for men’s card-cases. Souvenirs of the fair are card 
cases made of satin ribbons in bright Roman colors edged 
with gold, while others, fit for bridal gifts, are of white or tan 
satin with gold mountings, and an ivory miniature for deco- 
ration. Old-fashioned cases of ivory and tortoise-shell are 
shown again. Pocket-cases for letters and papers are of 
leather, mounted in silver, and make excellent gifts for men; 
they cost $8 50 and upward. _Bill-books and check-books 
are the same price. For physicians are prescription-books 
with leather covers, holding a pad, each leaf bearing the 
professional R at the top; mounted in silver these are $7, 
but with gold corners they cost three times as much. Men’s 
card-cases of leather without metal are $1 50, and pocket- 
books to match are $4, while combinations of both are $5 

The fad for Dutch silver continues, and many effective 
pieces of quaint design and pierced-work decoration are of 
light weight that brings them within the reach of contracted 
purses. A low vase for a few flowers is $7. Small and 
pretty dishes for lump-sugar are $4. A sugar-sifter of good 
size, but light and much pierced, is $7 50, and at the same 
price is a broad flat knife for serving cakes or fried oysters. 
A bell for the tea table or library represents a medieval 
lady with spreading skirts, and costs $11. The quaintest of 
Dutch tea-caddies is $12. Low and broad candlesticks are 
$12 to $15. Fruit-baskets, jardiniéres, and cake-baskets are 
more costly, with their beaten and raised decorations of roses 
and Cupids and lining of gold. Bonbon-boxes are in slipper 
shape, and little trays may be used for either jewels or hair 
pins. Purely ornamental pieces for cabinets represent the 
caravels of Columbus, while a Dutch war-ship of the six 
teenth century, with full panoply of silver, is arranged to 
trundle about the dinner table, and when its deck is removed 
a bottle of wine on ice is disclosed. A Jacob's cup, with 
ladderlike pattern on its tall and slender side, bears a coat 
of arms of the sixteenth century as decoration. A salad 
fork and spoon, boats for sauce or gravy, and bonbon dishes 
of pierced silver are useful and not costly gifts. 

American workers in silver and gold won many prizes at 
the fair, and the result is seen in the smallest bits exhibited 
for gifts. While pens of jade with gold and jewelled tops 
are shown for millionaires, there are also pen-handles of 
silver sold for $1, with repoussé blossoms from end to end, 
handsome enough to please the most fastidious. A book 
marker and paper-knife of dark silver has for a handle a 
tiny youth doffing his hat, and ‘‘ Your Page” is inscribed 
on the blade below, the whole costing but $1 75. An en 
velope-opener and paper-knife is a long slender dagger of 
bright silver with carved handle for $2 50. For the same 
price is a useful combination of an ink-eraser and letter 
opener. A preity bit is a small silver slipper with gold bow 
knot holding a velvet pin-cushion arched like a high instep, 
and costing $2 25. A silver bodkin is 75 cents, and emery 
strawberries mounted with silver are $1 and upward. Also, 
for the work-basket are silver cherubs for silk-winders, a 
pair with outspread wings costing $2 50. For the library 
table and desk are useful letter-clips for $2 50 of varied 
kinds. Marking-wheels for tracing patterns are mounted 
in silver for $3 25. Bonbonniéres and trinket-boxes of sil- 
ver gilt in open designs have mother-of-pearl tops holding 
a small miniature. ayer-book markers with three ribbons 
holding a cross, an anchor, and a heart of silver are $1 75, 
while those with gold pendants are $3 75. A set of three 
silver studs for wearing with outing suits is only 75 cents. 
Pencil-holders of silver are 50 cents. Editors’ large blue 
pencils with silver mounts are $2 50. Bag tags of silver, 
with the name and address engraved, are $1 25. Whist 
counters in the shape of coins are $3 25. A gift to grand- 
mothers and a boon to others with failing sight is a reading- 
glass mounted in silver, and costing $5 50 and upward. A 
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small pocket-comb for a bang or mustache is $3 when of 
tortoise shell and silver. For travellers is a drinking-glass 
enclosed in a silver case. Among trifles for the table are in- 
dividual pepper-boxes of bright silver for $1 50 each. Bon- 
bon dishes of new deep shape, with much carving on the 
round or oval brim, are $8 75, and if a small pair of tongs 
is added the gift comes within $10. A pretty little stand 
for holding a tea-ball is $6 75. Small vases of silver beauti- 
fully chased are $15, and those in the taller cylinder shape 
are $40. 

For those who prefer to make gifts for personal adorn- 
ment are inexpensive corsage-pins of silver in graceful 
sword shape, five or six inches long, the hilt studded with 
turquoises or garnets; a slight chain holds the scabbard, 
and the price is $3 50. Other quaint brooches, represent- 
ing South American beetles in enamel and dark tinted 
silvers, are $7. Prettiest of all is the moss rose-bud pin, 
the bud of pink enamel, with calyx and leaves of silver, 
for $5 75. More costly are the dragon-fly brooches of trans- 
parent cnamel, showing lovely iridescent hues, for $16. 
A long cnain for the lorgnette or watch, made of silver in 
fine links, with large balls at intervals, costs from $7 to $10. 
Pretty little open-faced American watches of silver enam- 
elled with bright blue are $15, while others, provided with a 
brooch for attaching them, are of transparent enamel of rich 
color on silver, and cost $26. Very beautiful pierced-work 
in silver forms comb-shaped tops of hair-pins that are only 
$3. Garters of light-colored ribbons have a silver heart 
daintily chased beside the bow tbat affects to fasten them, 
and are sold for $4 50 a pair. 

Among many cushions and pillows a charming new head- 
rest for the back of a chair is a round cushion of down con- 
cealed by a single mammoth flower, a huge poppy or rose, 
with petals of crimped silk that closely imitate nature. 
These are $5 50, in dark red, pale rose, or various light 
colors. Very elaborate French cushions of white satin are 
decorated with ribbon embroidery and Kensington stitch in 
ombré silks, and edged with puffs and ruffles of pink and 
white silks. Embossed and carved leather cushions deco- 
rated in colors are laced together with narrow thongs of 
leather without a stitch being taken in them; these are 
liked for hall seats, for libraries, and for men’s rooms. 
Down cushions of the popular twenty-four-inch square are 
covered with tapestries, brocades, or Japanese embroidered 
satins, with the back of silk and a doubled silk ruffle. Very 
fanciful cushions have sachets of perfume inserted in them. 
For couches and Turkish lounges are oblong pillows, eigh- 
teen by thirty inches, covered with Turkish embroideries. 
For covering cushions are admirable silks made in this 
country, copying the colors and designs of skirts worn by 
women in Tadia. These are a yard wide, and cost $2 a 
yard. For atwenty-four-inch nikon with a ruffle ten inches 
deep, two yards and three-quarters are required. Curious 
embroideries of the seventeenth century are placed on down 
cushions that have Liberty velvet on the other side. What 
is said to be Damascus woven gold and silver in stripes is 
used to cover small pillows that are sold for $1 50. Sub- 
stantial pillows for using on the floor, by the hearth, or in 
men’s rooms are of Eastern wool, woven in low dull colors 
to match rugs; these are $7 50, and others covered with an 
American imitation of this fabric are half the price. 

A Paris novelty in sachets, called the Loie Fuller, is made 
of an ombré silk handkerchief shading through several 
tints, the four corners tied to fall over in points, and the 
middle filled with a ball of perfumed cotton. Folding sach- 
ets for handkerchiefs are of satin wrought with fleurs-de-lis, 
and many heraldic designs in silver and in colored silks, 
some in the ribbon embroidery of the Louis Seize period, 
and others in Pompadour designs. Long and narrow sach- 
ets of Florentine iris in wadding covered with embroidered 
silks or tapestry are to be placed across the bed below the 
bolster, and will, it is said, give a delicate perfume to the 
whole room. Small bags of orris are of brilliant colored 
saiins for the drawers of bureaus and chiffonniers. 

Banquet lamps of cut glass, elaborately cut to reflect the 
light at every point, are the favorite of the season, while oth- 
ers still more costly are of crystal inlaid with gold. Very 
effective lamps are made of a tall vase of the green Bohe- 
mian glass that is decorated with gold, then mounted with a 
globe to match, and topped with a shade of pale green silk. 
Novel lamps of great height to stand on the floor are of 
bronze or colored metals, representing a shrub or small tree, 
chrysanthemums with tall stalks and blossoms, dahlias, or 
other large flowers. Some, representing tropical plants, have 
each broad leaf spread out as a shelf for holding curios or 
small vases. Small princesse lamps remain in favor in cut 
glass and in porcelains of the very bright Sévres green, in 
rose du Barry, and in the white and gold that suits all 
rooms. 

Woven glass lamp shades are a novelty from the fair. 
The so-called ‘‘ glass goods” is treated as silks or other 
fabrics, and made up in puffs around the top and a flounce 
below in festoons, or else it is trimmed with some effective 
white lace; a fringe of spun glass gives a brilliant finish 
around the edge. These shades come in white like silver, 
and in many delicate colors, and cost $12 50 upward, accord- 
ing to the size. Other new shades are of the crimped silk 
muslin called Loie Fuller silk because of the exquisite shad- 
ing of its colors. Some of these are in many puffs at the 
top, with frills below like a ballet-gir¥s skirt, and others are 
made entirely of large leaves or petals of the crimped silk. 
Square shapes rival the round ones in the large ‘‘ umbrella 
shades.” 

Stoles and other priestly garments of rich brocades or em- 
broideries, with row after row of pure gold galloons, are used 
for wall decorations in men’s rooms and in cozy corners. 
Mandarin skirts of wonderfully embroidered crape and satins 
richly wrought are also used for mantels and walls. Spe 
cially for men’s rooms are Chinese masks, grotesque grin- 
ning faces (made of a composition that represents metal), 
placed in a corner and mounted with a drapery of embroid- 
ered silks. The head alone is only 75 cents, but the silk 
kerchief is costly. 

Among pretty things in the fancy stores are pin-cush- 
ions of the small size now liked, only half as large as the 
huge poppy of crimped and shaded silk that covers them. 
These are 48 cents, and for the same price are taller, plumper 
cushions, topped with a doll’s hooded head all covered with 
gay cerise, blue, or yellow satin. Pen-wipers of cloth in 
many layers are surmounted by the head of a college girl in 
Oxford cap and gown, all for 75 cents, while others that cost 
several dollars have a knob of silver in the centre, or else a 
silver box for holding postage-stamps. A thimble-box for 
holding a girl’s first silver or gold thimble is of painted cel- 
luloid, the corners laced together with baby-ribbon, and the 
price only 17 cents. For mending gloves is a heart-shaped 
case of decorated kid, holding needles, buttons, silks, bits of 
court-plaster, an ivory rod for pushing in the fin~ers, and a 
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tiny pair of scissors, the whole sold for 75 cents. At the 
same price are English needle-cases fitted up with sewing- 
needles of many sizes, and darning, cuubeoldery, and knit- 
ting-needles, with also bodkins and crochet-hooks. Smaller 
cases for the work-basket, having only sewing, darning, 
and a7 needles, with an added bodkin, are 29 cents. 
A small double cushion of painted satin is for holding a 
er stick-pins or men’s cravat-pins, and costs but 68 cents. 

dust-brush with handle passed through a Japanese doll 
head decorated with a Pierrot collar of ribbons, to hang ou 
the wall, is $1 35. Fan bags of painted silk, long and slender, 
with pointed top above a drawing-string, are $2 20. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co.: 
Tue GornaM MAnvuractiunine Co.; B. ALTMAN & Co.; and 
STERN BROTHERS. 
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THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait. and 550 IIlustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (in a Box.) 

THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
Wits O. CuHaPIN. — Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
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“HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ’ FOR 1893. Vol. XIV. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
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Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth. Uncut Edges 
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RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
DopGE, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel U. S. Army. Illus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, #4 oo. 


THE MATE OF THE “MARY ANN.’ By SOPHIE SweTT, 
Author of “‘ Flying Hill Farm.” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (In “‘ Harper’s Young 
People Series.’’) 

A MOTTO CHANGED. A Novel. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. By JosiAH BOooTH. 
With Illustrations. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. 
DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists. ’) 

ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, and Treasury of Bib- 
lical History, Biography, Geography, Doctrine, and 
Literature. With Numerous Illustrations, and Impor- 
tant Chronological Tables and Maps. By M. G. 
EASTON; M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A Novel. By EDNA LYALL. 
Author of ‘‘ In the Golden Days,” etc. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France, and Spain, witi visits to Gibraltar 
and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THOMAS W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 


OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of “On 
Canada’s Frontier,”’ etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “‘ Ben-Hur,”’ “‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,’* etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three - Quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 


MRS. SANGSTER’S POEMS. 


Edited by 


A Novel. By WILLIAM 


On Tue Roap Home. By Marcarer E. SancsTer. 
With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
Exquisite little melodies. . . . The musical rhythm of Mrs. 

Sangster’s lines and the sympathetic simplicity of her subjects 

have endeared the authoress to all classes of readers. —P/i/ade/- 

bhia Ledger. 

Mrs. Sangster’s poems appeal to the general reader by their 
winning tone, their sympathetic ring, their depth of pathos at 
times, their helpful aim, and graceful expression.— Fewish Mes- 
senger, N. ¥ 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will br sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unite’: States, 

Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's Ca ‘ALOGUE 

will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in s/amps. 
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LGGNOG CUPS 


aiid : “FPNHERE is a father with twice six 
FESTIVE touch is given to these 


sons; these sons have thirty daugh 


prosaic but indispensable little ves ters apiece, party-colored, having one 
sels by an appropriate decoration of cheek white and the other black, who 
Christmas holly rhe cups are glass never see each other's face nor live above 


and the sprays of holly are drawn or 
painted on them in outline with gold 


twenty-four hours.” 

This comes to us from beyond seas, 
and added thereto are certain January 
proverbs: 

“If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for't all the year.” 


EMBROIDERED CENTRE 
CLOTH 

sh ~ design is for a centre piece of 

fine but heavy white linen, with 
hem-stitched edge. The border of lilies 
is solidly and handsomely embroidered 
in cold-colored silks varying from pale 
yellow to deep tawny shades 


“A January Spring 
Ie worth naecthing.” 


“March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March I fear.” 
“If Janiveer calends be summerly gay, 
"T'will be winterly weather till the calends of 
ay.” 
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THE MAID HE MARRIED. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
IV. 
DOOR little Josephine! With all the success that befell 
her, and the royal progress she was making, in the view 

of ber aunt and uncle, she was in reality hard bested in those 
days 

“T hope,” Mr. Applegate had said to his wife, ‘‘ that there 
is no country lover to complicate things now.” And al- 
though Josephine heard him, she said nothing. All the 
world at home knew what John and she were to each other; 
and she had never thought about it, but had unconsciously 
taken it for granted that all the world here knew too. And 
thus she had received the attentions of Lawrence Berkeley 
and the rest as meaning just the kindly liking and friend- 
ship that Rob Campbell's was—poor Rob Campbell, digging 
and grinding for dear life at this college, where he had 
chosen to come and starve his way through rather than take 
a lesser chance at learning. But before she could command 
her blush and speak, if she had intended to do so, Lawrence 
Berkeley had been announced, and she was to thank him 
for the flowers he had sent on some pretext, wonderful white 
orchids. And then there must be singing. And he was 
still there when it was time for lunch; and he went out with 
them to the orchestral; and she danced with him at the 
Devonshire’s german; and if she slept the greater part of 
the next day, he was beside her at Mrs. Dartmouth’s dinner; 
and his seat was next her own at the theatre party after- 
wards, and it was he that wrapped her cloak about her and 
put her in the carriage with her chaperon, and who came 
in for five-o’clock tea next day to inquire for her, and was 
to be found there by the other swains as they arrived—those 
youths beginning to think that Lawrence Berkeley was 
something too much in evidence, unless their part in the 
play was over 

For if there was a private view at a studio, or a rare 
collection of curios ,to which scarcely any one had access, it 
was Lawrence Berkeley that took her there; if there was a 
more delightful coneert than ordinary, the empty chair 
beside her own was in some mysterious manner always 
taken by Lawrence Berkeley; it was he, now that Lent had 
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come—and Mrs. Applegate was a great church-goer—who 
met them just on the church steps, and took her from her 
aunt for a long walk up the windy avenue under the cold 
biue sky; it was he that she turned to for sympathy in de 


light at some phrase of music, with some picture that led 
your feeling and your ‘ancy into the depths; it was he whose 
quiet smile told her if she had admired with too much of 
the freshness of youth; it was he who, apropos of every- 
thing, had the amusing story, the ready reminiscence; he 
who, having been the world over, had gleaned something 
from every where that had escaped the eyes of others, who, 
if he were simply dlasé and commonplace to the rest of the 
world, seemed to her the most new and original person she 
had met, acquaintance with him being like a doorway into 
a life of which she had never dreamed till she came to her 
aunt's house 

Mrs. Applegate had conquered her a in favor of 
a chaperon sufficiently to allow Mr. Berkeley to take Joseph 
ine out on the Road one bright day with his horse Wotan, 
the powerful white creature flashing along in his gold trap 
pings, the embodiment of the force and fury of a wintry 
gale. Wrapped in the white bear-skins, the bells them 
selves seeming to flash with sound, cutting the wind as they 
went, Josephine was so lost in the delight of swiftness that 
she felt as if she were a spirit fleeing through space. The 
splendid scene of the long shining road Salles the blazing 
blue sky, the lines of sleighs dashing along behind the great 
thoroughbreds, the rosy faces, the rich furs, the gay greet- 
ings, the bells, the cries—it made the country sleigh-ride 
seem like plodding along on an ox sled. Ab,no! Only for 
a moment! There was one sleigh-ride she remembered with 
a sudden thrill; there were many sleigh-rides that it warmed 
her heart to remember. And then, in the excitement of the 
dash, she felt in some nameless way that she had done her 
duty in remembering; and she abandoned herself to the 
pleasure of this moment, when it seemed as if the superb 
teams on either side divided to make way for them, and 
they were flashing down the road like living light. For 
half a minute Josephine shrank as though she were a circus 
girl; but the next, the strife, the speed, the magnificent mo 
ment, overcame her, and she would have left Harry Here- 
ford’s Peg behind if the effort had thrown them into the 
nearest star 

‘That was fine,” said Lawrence Berkeley, when they had 
left the splendors of the Road, and were going much more 
quietly homeward. ‘It makes a fellow feel immortal, by 
all that’s good! This horse is Wotan himself, but Pegasus 
gave him a close call!” 

‘It is like a dream,” said Josephine. ‘‘ All the faces, the 
color, the motion. I feel as if 1 had been inside of a vast 
bubble 

It is the most brilliant scene in the world,” he said. ‘* It 
beats the Prado, and that beats Europe. I don’t know of a 
keener excitement, unless it is when on a sledge behind six 
great black Hungarien horses on a wolf hunt in the moun- 
tains over there.” 

“ Oh!” shivered Josephine. 

* Yes, there is a tang which gives flavor—the icy air, the 
loneliness, the vastness. As for the danger, I don’t know if it 
is any more dangerous than our drive to-day.” 

To-day!” 

** Well, than a tiger hunt in an Indian jungle; not the sort 
I saw them whip up for the Prince, but the real man-eater 
whose tooth ripped my arm up to the shoulder once. I had 
the tooth cut for a seal, though.” 

*‘Oh!” shivered Josephine again. 

** Come, this is too bad,” be laughed. 

‘Tt makes my blood run cold.” 

** More than this blast from the bay? But it wasn’t half 
80 bleod-curdling as when a fellow on the bank of the 
Hoogly walked up the sky on a thread he threw before him, 
and disappeared there. Because I walked up with him, and 
hung there alone in mid-air, scared out of my wits, till I 
gently sank to earth again.” 

** Tt isn’t possible!” she cried 

“No, I don’t suppose it was. I suppose the scamp hyp- 
notized me. But it was all the same as possible. And as 
for possible, who can sny what is or what is not? There is 
no marvel the size of the fact that we are here on this ball 
swinging in space to-day. For my part, I sometimes doubt 
that.” 

“I don't know what you mean!” cried Josephine. 

‘Here we are at the door,” be said. ‘I don’t doubt that 
I have had as glorious an hour to-day as I ever had in my 
life!” 
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**Oh, it was fine!” said Josephine. 

And then little Bertie, with his nurse, was waiting for her 
on the steps, and there was a minute of gay snowballing 
with the child, and then there was the excuse of taking him 
round to his own door, for a continuation of the hour. 


“* And what if heaven prove that she and I 
Ride, ride together, forever ride!’” 


said Lawrence. 

‘But that,” for the sake of saying something, “ was on 
horseback,” said Josephine. 

“This is a white horse,” said Bertie, seeing his moment 
to join the conversation. ‘‘ And it makes music wherever 
it goes.” 

“*T thought it was the lady who made the music, Bertie,” 
said Lawrence. ‘‘ This lady does.” 

“Yes, I guess she does,” Bertie salted, dowty, turning 
the thought over. ‘‘I call her the singing lady. I go to see 
her, and she sirgs tome. She sings about ‘I have to go to 
bed by day.’ I love her very much.” , 

**Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings!” exclaimed 
Lawrence. 

**Don’t you ?” said Bertie, gravely. 

“Oh, to be a child again! With liberty to speak your 
mind |” said Lawrence, glancing over at her boldly, and 
dropping his eyes swiftly. 

And then they were at Bertie’s door, and Mr. Applegate 
was just coming out, and Josephine walked home with 
him. 

On the street, or in the house, now, in some way Law- 
rence Berkeley managed —albeit possibly with some quiet 
assistance—to be with Josephine almost every one of her 
waking hours that she was not writing for her uncle, so that 
she had no time to think or to remember, except under the 
force of his magnetism; for he had some sort of magnetism 
of his own. It was he whose atmosphere was surround- 
ing her and overpowering her, till, suddenly recalling those 
words of her uncle, she began to see what they meant. They 
—they meant nothing! She was not a simpleton! As if 
she could not take care of herself! She was not going to 
think at all! The present was sweet, was full, was delight- 
ful; by-and-by it would all be so dull, so small, so poor. 
John, to be sure— But she was not altogether certain— 
would it be John ? Hush, hush! say nothing, think noching, 
feel nothing! Only just here and now and the things of 
to-day were so pleasant ! 

Yes, they were ver a. Her aunt was so happy in 
her, her uncle was idolizing her, she was receiving tribute 
from the whole world ; no charity concert, no musical event, 
and no affair of any other kind was complete without her. 
She, who had pinched along on a little twenty-dollar-a- 
month school salary, could command the income of a for- 
tune in a church choir if she wished; could possibly com- 
mand, she had discovered, a fortune itself on the stage, with 
but little training ; but was put beyond all need of anything 
but singing for singing’s sake by the love and prodigality of 
those about her. In fact, the presence of this sunbeam in 
his house had so warmed Mr. Applegate’s heart that his hab- 
its were revolutionized, and life was a much more serene 
thing there than it had wont to be. He had not only opened 
his purse, but he had forgotten to close it, and did not seem 
to know how to lavish enough just now. Mrs. Boylston 
and Mrs. Bulfinch might wonder where all this young splen- 
dor came from, but they could not be sure ; and as, when- 
ever anything very superior was bestowed on Josephine, 
something very fine was apt to come to one of them, by 
means of Mrs. Applegate's tact, they kept their suspicions to 
themselves, and, anxious as they were concerning the future, 
bided their tine in what patience they might. 

‘Father's fads always occupy him for a while,” said 
Frances, in the depths of the sisterly council, ‘‘and then 
they go up in smoke.” 

“T should agree with you if he badn’t married the last 
one,” said Laura. 

**T sometimes think,” said Frances, ‘‘ that he might have 
done worse.” 

Mrs. Applegate understood the world around her in most 
directions; but it is not to be wondered at if she thought 
that perhaps she had builded better than she knew for the 
child in asking her here, and that if Mr. Applegate should 
incline eventually to ueath her a portion of his wealth 
it would do no harm to Frances and Laura, who already had 
great abundance, and for whom there would still be abun- 
dance left. And if he did not, she might need nothing, 
should Lawrence Berkeley win. 

Nothing was fatther from Josephine’s thoughts than the 
gaining of bequests or the possession of wealth. In her 
outer consciousness she had come down here to spend the 
winter, to regain her nervous equilibrium by bringing into 
action powers and sensations and emotions—nerves, in short 
—hitherto unused by her; to please her aunt, moreover; and 
she was to go back in the spring and marry John; rather 
hoping, too, when she first came, that her aunt would feel 
like giving them the little house with the piazza and bay- 
window—even sometimes furnishing it in her fancies, but 
giving that up impatiently some time since ; the rooms, she 
would have said now to herself, had she said anything about 
them, where you could stand in the middle and touch the 
four walls! If in her inner consciousness anything else was 
beginning to shape itself as to the pleasure of this sort of 
life—of the yachting and coaching in the summer that she 
heard about, of the foreign travel of which people spoke 
casually as of this or that dinner, of moonlight nights in 
Venice, of a dahabeeyah on the Nile, of all the pleasures that 
become a man of millions—she was not yet aware of it, or 
only so vaguely that she was neither startled nor self-re- 
proached. She was having a wonderfully delightful sea- 
son, drinking this cup of success to its sweet rich lees, and 
she had even forgotten to write to John and tell him of it 
this last two weeks and more. How could she tell him, 
indeed, that Lawrence Berkeley was such a pleasant fellow; 
that he was so friendly, so charming, so entirely a man that 
any unsophisticated girl might fall in love with?—that more 
than one girl, had Josepliine but known it, bad fallen in 
love with, to her sorrow! 

They had come home from the opera one evening—for the 
opera paid no heed to Lent that year—and there Josephine 
had seen Rob Campbell. to whom some one had given a 


ticket. She knew him, and he knew her, of course, bowing 
with glad ition to her across the house. But he 
seemed as far off as if he were in the antipodes. And that 


fact, so slight in itself, so weighty in its relation to her 
home, her past, and her pled and promised future, had 
suddenly made her see that she was in danger—in danger of 
being made captive and held in this life, so far from her old 
life and all she had loved in it. It had made her very grave, 
she hardly knew why. 

Mrs. Applegate had left the room a moment, and Joseph- 
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ine, going to the piano-forte, was trying over, as she stood, 
an air that lingered in her memory. The tune did not come 
quite clearly, and she had sat down to catch it in earnest, 
~~ Lawrence Berkeley drew a seat near for himself beside 
ner, 

“Tt is strange,” she said, “how a tune will haunt some 
inner sense that cannot express it.” 

‘**That is because music belongs to another world,” said 
he; ‘‘ because it is 

‘a tone 


Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling are one.’ 


I never felt that, though, half so strongly till I heard you 
sing. There is something so penetrating,” he said, leanin 
his head on his hand as his arm rested on the piano, an 
looking at her with a strange light in the dark depths of his 
eyes, ‘‘so touching, in your voice, it seems the voice of 
music itself. You must have loved music always.” 

_“* Always,” said Josephine, briefly, still trying to find the 
air. 

‘How I should like to take you where you could hear 
the Venetian gondolicrs as they sing in their soft, melodious 
dialect. Do you know—may I say—that if there were a 
heaven—yes, there must be for such as you — my idea of its 
supremest bliss is something the same as if I were to hear 
you sing forever—were to have your voice beside me when- 
ever I turn to it! For, speaking or singing, there is no such 
music for my ear—Josephine!” 

He was bending towards her, gazing ful) in her eyes with 
his own, his lips near bers, his arms ready to gather her in. 
Was she listening, as she sat there, silent now, her head 
bent ? In the dim light, through which a statue gleamed, 
a mirror glanced, a painting gathered color into itself and 
hinted of its unrevealed beauty, in the luxurious warmth 
and the perfume of the bedded roses near, was she yielding 
—swaying towards him ? 

Who can say? For at that moment there came a peal of 
the door-bell that startled the echoes from one end to the 
other of the great house, and Mr. Boylston hurried in, half 
breathless, the moment the door was opened. 

‘* Josephine !” he gasped in the hall. ‘‘I want Josephine ! 
Where is she ? Bertie—little Bertie wants her. She must 
come—he is crying for her—he is very—ill !” 

** Bertie !” 

‘Bertie. The doctor said to-day he must be denied no- 
thing. Frances is in hysterics. I don’t know if—if he will 
get well. Can’t you come, Josephine? The little fellow 
took such a fancy to you—talks of you—came round so to 
see you, you know—and he keeps saying, ‘The lady that 
sings, the lady that sings.’ We can hardly make it out— 
his voice is so thick and weak—but that is what itis. Is 
this your cloak? I have a cab—the horses were put up. 

“Of course. Why, of course.” cried Josephine, the in- 
stant she understood him, and pulling up her cloak. ‘I 
won't keep you a minute. I'm so glad if the dear little 
fellow wants me and Ican go! I’m so used to children, you 
know. Good-night, Mr. Berkeley. You'll tell my aunt 
about it, please.” And before Lawrence Berkeley could 
remonstrate, or Mrs. Applegate knew what was happening, 
a was in the cab and driving to comfort the sic 
child. 

Frances Boylston forgot all her jealousies and dreads 
when she saw the girl come in, radiant in the rose-color and 
swan’s-down of her cloak, the frosty freshness in her cheek, 
the splendor in her eyes. She waited only for the out-door 
chill to pass, and then led Josephine up stairs, not even 
pausing to think if the physicians, who had said that skill 
could do no more, would have allowed her to go 

“* Here she is, my darling boy,” the mother whispered, as 
they went into the room, and the nurse turned up the light 
a moment. 

“The lady that sings,” muttered the boy, with a thick, 
strange utterance, but with a light on his glad white face, 
surveying the beautiful apparition, and trying to hold out 
his feeble little hand. ‘‘ Now sing!” And Josephine sat 
down beside him and began to sing: 

“Soft fall the feet of the little Christ Child, 
Walking abroad when the winds are wild; 
Dropping his blessing on each dear head 
Where the children sleep in their snowy bed ; 
Shining clear in the moon's white beam, 
Where the children sleep, where the children dream.” 


As she sang, the hot eyelids drooped, but as she ceased 
they sprang open again, and she began another strain. Cra- 
dle-songs, ballads, lullabies, hymns, she sang softly, sweetly, 
untiringly, for an hour. The child lifted his arms to her to 
be taken, his mother sometimes kneeling on the other side, 
sometimes distractedly walking the room from end to end. 
Occasionally he slept, and then she rested. A whistle from 
a rusbing train far out in the night awoke him, and she 
began again. The carriages rolling home from late plea- 
sures—how foreign they seemed! How little part such 
things had in the real things of life! She had a feeling that 
if John were only here this child might live. She was tired, 
holding the child in a constrained attitude and singing. But 
what of that? she had danced to more fatigue many a night 
that winter. When he opened his eyes again she began to 
sing once more ; and when he closed them her voice lulled 
away, still murmuring with music half under the breath ; 
and Mr. Boylston drowsed on the lounge, and the nurse 
moved gently here and there, and the mother stil! knelt be- 
side Josephine and the boy. 

The gray dawn was coming in, and she was singing, 


“TI think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jeans was here among men, 
How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then,” 


when the child looked up ae clear eyes a moment. 

‘*‘Mamma,” he murmured. They could just make it out. 

‘Oh, what—what is it, my darling ?” the mother cried. 

‘Is she one of them—one of the angels singing there ?” 
And then, with his eyes wide open on the angels singing 
there, the child was dead. 

Josephine went home and to bed, Mrs. Bulfinch coming 
to comfort her sister. Wrought to the last point of tension 
by the night, with its fatigues and sorrows, Josephine slept 
heavily; and her head ached too much the next evening 
when she awoke to let her rise, and she was too shocked and 
pained to wish to rise. 

The dear little boy, the only one among all the outside 
members of the family who had given her affection! She 
cried till her head ached again while thinking of him. And 
then death had come so suddenly, so darkly, in the midst 
of all the — movement and gayety — for Lent had 
made little rence other than that of ging the char- 























acter of the gayety—and a song she knew kept running 
through her head- 


“So death comes to Venice, 
That city of dreams. 
We know that hearts beat there— 
They break there, it seems!” 


Venice indeed! She had all she wanted of this sort of 
Venice. Her little home in the hills seemed a place to be 
lon for, a nest of innocence and safety now. 

er devotion to the little dead boy was known all over 
town by the time of the funeral. Every one left cards, every 
one sent flowers to her ; there were never seen any such as 
Lawrence Berkeley sent. She received no one; she sent 
down no messages; and Lawrence Berkeley cursed the fate 
that had snatched from his lips the draught full of all the 
sweetness of life. Her uncle, who had felt very sore over 
the death of his little grandson—Laura’s children were all 
girls—was now full of anxiety about Josephine, who lay in 
a singular state of weakness, sick all over and all through, 
caring for nothing, now and then a big tear welling under 
her closed lids, languid, listless, wrapt in rye thought. 

For Josephine was very unhappy. A flash of lightning 
had illuminated the dark recesses of her being; she saw her- 
self forsaking all that had been her life—her poor careworn 
mother, her home, and everything it meant—simply for the 
love of pleasure. She saw herself on the point of treachery 
to John—John, her very life, her self! If she had not been 
called away at the instant, she might have done all this. She 
had! And she was only now repenting it: She felt as if 
the little child had died to save her; she felt as if she were 
responsible for that, guilty of it. She felt powerless, rest- 
less, feverish, choked, dying. She looked so. You would 
hardly have known it was Sosaghine. And her uncle pres- 
ently brought in his own doctor, quite another man from 
Mrs. Boylston’s physician ; and he, in a fine rage, asked why 
he had not been called before to a patient in this advanced 
stage of Cisease. And then Mr. Applegate made some very 
strong remarks about Frances, to repent of them as Haw & 
Josephine had not known before exactly what had ailed litt 
Bertie. ‘Oh, John, John!” she moaned. ‘‘ You must send 
for John. He knows all about it—he is a doctor—he can 
cure me—no one else can. John—my dear John—I must 
have John.” 

Her aunt, full of anxiety, full of fear, full of solicitude, 
probed her with questioning, and then all the burden es- 
caped. And Mr. Applegate, wild with anger and wild with 
fright together, had telegraphed for John, and there John 
was in Josephine’s room now. 

“Frances is a wicked woman,” roared Mr. Applegnic, 
waiting below, ‘‘to have risked this girl’s life so! If she 
dies—” 

“Oh, she will not, she cannot die!” exclaimed his wife, 
in a transport of apprehension herself, vainly trying to dis- 
miss it. And then they waited for the reassuring word. Mr. 
Applegate came over and stroked his wife’s hair caressingly. 
**She made us love her very much, didn’t she ?” he said. 
And then he strode away again, angry with his wife’s sobs 
and his own thoughts. ‘‘ Why am I upset in this way about 
a child I had never seen three months ago? Why should I 
be concerned as to*whether she lives or dies?” stormed Mr. 
Applegate, downstairs. 

‘She is not going to die,” calmly said John, upstairs. 

“T’'m not afraid of it. I've been exposed to it. I will 
go in, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Applegate, five minutes after- 
wards, at the door of the anteroom to the sick-chamber. 

**T cannot allow you to go in,” said Dr. John. And for 
once in his life the elder gentleman found his master. 

But calm as John was without, his heart was beating like 
a trip-hammer within, and every nerve was bristling with 
electric force. He was dealing with a tremendous enemy ; 
an enemy that assaulted with sapping and mining and drain- 
ing of strength, with poisoning the blood and the brain. 
But he had met the enemy countless times before up among 
the hills ; he had the benefit of old Dr. Madden's experience 
behind him ; he was young and fresh in his wrestle with 
evil ; he had tlie last word of science himself ; he knew how 
to work. He called up all his powers; he neither slumbered 
nor slept ; he left the room only for brief intervals , he al- 
lowed no one there but the nurses and Dr. Fleischmann , 
and he never paused to think if he were laboring in this cost- 
ly disregard of strength to save his treasure for anéther— 
for that pale, dark fellow haunting the door; he merely 
meant to save her. And he did 

It was not till Josephine was entirely out of danger, and 
removed into another room, and a thorough fumigation 
had been completed, that Mr. Applegate was allowed to 
have his own way, eo overjoyed then as to forget all the 
hard things he had said about having the doors in his own 
house shut in his face. 

“Now,” said Dr. John, after a little, ‘I resign my patient 
to you, sir, and to Dr. Fleischmann. I have patients at 
home waiting for me, and must take the night train up.” 

‘* John,” whispered a feeble voice from the lounge where 
Josephine lay, a pallid, big-eyed, little wreck of Josephine, 
**T must go too.” 

** Not to-day,” said John, gently. 

“Then you must stay till I can go. Oh, John, you act 
as if you had not forgiven me! You have acted so ever 
since you came. It made me cold—it made me shiver to 
see you. I felt Icouldn’t get well. I didn’t care if I didn’t 
get well. Have I grown so horrid—do you suppose—oh, 
let me see!” 

**Hush, dear; hush!” said John. 

**No, no,” she murmured, huskily. ‘I must know now! 
If you came to cure me,” with asort of eager breathlessness, 
‘just as you would go to cure any one—if you are going 
away because you think I—I—that I was going to be un- 
true—or because I have lost all my pretty face—” 

‘But this is childish, Josephine, dear one, and I have 
asked you not to talk.” 

“Oli, but you know the pretty face will come back — 
even if I never have my voice again! But if you have 
left off loving me, John—” sighed the piteous little tones. 

‘‘Hush! hush, my darling! you haven't any strength to 
waste. I have never left off loving you.” 

** But you have left off having any faith in me! You—” 

** Dearest,” he said, in an undertone, “you forget—” 

“Oh, I had just as lief Uncle Applegate heard every 
word I said ! He loves me, at ns rate, I know. Iam will- 
ing he should know every thought I thivk. He believes in 
me!” 

“Josephine, my darling,” he whispered, ‘if you had 
given your promise to a prince of the reigning family him- 
self, I should have known your heart was mine, and should 
have come down and insisted on my rights. Are you satis- 
fied now?” ~ And he laughed like the old John. 

“Oh no,” said Josephine, gazing up at him with her 
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great hollow eyes, darker now than darkest cairngorm. ‘‘T 
am afraid you say it only to keep me quiet.” 

“Very well, then,” sald John. ‘“ Only keep quiet.” 

And then he knelt beside her, and plainer than any wordy 
protest could have done, the kiss he gave her told whether 
or not he loved her. 

And, as you may suppose, during these moments Mr. 
Applegate was very uneasy. ‘‘Do you mean,” he cried 
now—'‘do you mean, sir, that just as ber aunt and I have 
become attached to her, have found her indispensable, you 
are going to take her away ?” 

‘*T have been attached to her,” said John, ‘‘ever since I 
have known her.” 

‘** But I had other views for her, sir—other views! Views 
very much to her advantage. I must insist upon my rights! 
Yes, I may call them my rights!” exclaimed Uncle Apple- 
gate, beginning to storm up and down the room. 

“If I have saved her life, as you told me with so much 
feeling a half-hour since, perhaps I have rights also—a 
right of salvage,” said John. ‘‘ But I suppose, Mr. Apple- 
gate, that what we both desire is her happiness —” 

**Oh, and you mustn’t think me ungrateful,” piped up the 
feeble voice. ‘‘I love you, too. ButJohn is my own self 
— he always waa I thought you knew —I mean, I 
didn’t think —” 

“This will never do,” said Mr. Applegate. ‘‘I can’t 
have her excited in this way. You must go how —I beg 
your pardon—I really— But if you are going, you see 
yourself that you bad best go now, at any rate.” 

“Then I must go too,” she urged. 

‘By Jove!” then cried Mr. Applegate, with the sudden 
shift tempestuous forces are apt to make.. ‘‘ He sha’n’t go 
at all. He shall stay here. e shall come here and prac- 
tise. It’s high time of day if we can’t have confidence in 
our little girl’s choice. He shall come here and practise— 
there’s plenty of room at the top. What do you say to that, 
Mrs. Applegate?” For his wife had been detained down- 
stairs, and was just coming into the room with some Easter 
lilies in her hand. “A fellow that can start in'on equal 
terms with Fleischmann, can beat him on his own ground, 
is pretty sure of success. Besides, I like his pluck, his 
grit—got a regular bull-dog grip—won’t give up our 
little Josephine. Jove! I don't blame him. Come, young 
man, sell out your practice to some other young sawbones 
up there in the wilderness. No more driving over quag- 
mires and across rivers in the snow-storms and the mi 
nights. I know what a country doctor's life is. We'll give 
you a clientéle that goes off to its country-seats every sum- 
mer, and leaves you four months for play, for study, for 
Europe, for the land’s-end —” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” cried Mrs, Applegate. 

‘* Yes,” said her husband, walking up and down the 
room, and pervading it after his wont, “this house is quite 
large enough for all our purposes put together. Why, it is 
an immense house, you know! I always wondered what 
we wanted such a house for—now I see. The reception- 
room on the right for you, the room behind it for your 
office — the little writing room off that — we no more need 
those rooms, Mrs. Applegate,” turning to his Wife, “ than 
we do the fifth wheel of a coach! And—” 

‘*But my mother! My poor dear mother!” whispered 
Jdsephine. 

‘* You can go to see her whenever you wish,” said her 
uncle, with the solemnity of one making a vow, “ oftener, 
very like, than if you lived in the same town with her. She 
can come down and see you—make a change for her—go to 
the theatre. That little Agnes you tell of can go on with 
your school you've had so much to say about, or we can do 
better for her. She can marry that young sawbones I was 
talking about. By Jove! —< it will be that fellow with 
the scholarship over here. Oh, I’ve had my eyes out all the 
time, Missy—” 

‘*And have my little house with the bay- window,” cried 
Mrs. Applegate. 

‘And so we will make one family bere,” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘ That is settled!” 

We couldn't think of it,” stammered Dr. John. 

** Why can't you think of it? You've got to think of it! 
That's all there is about it!” exclaimed Mr. Applegate. 
“Tt’'s done It’s the only condition on which I withdraw 
my opposition. I'll take Josephine and my wife and go off 
to parts where I'll defy you to find me, and never come 
back, if you don’t agree, and agree at-oneet” You run up 
now, my boy,” said Uncle Applegate, going over and laying 
his-hands on John’s shoulders, ‘‘an@ put things there in 
train; You must think of other people than yourself—you 
really must. You must think of us, two lonely old persons 
in our empty house. Come down—where is an almanac?—a 
calendar—they’re usually tumbling round under your feet 
all over-the house when you don’t want them. Oh, here— 
well, let me see—this is—how—ha—come down say just be- 
fore Whit-Sunday to stay. I'll have Josephine all well and 
strong and rosy again by that time, and I'll have a brass 
plate engraved for your side of the door, and you'll do well 
here—you’ll do well!” dropping his calendar,and walking up 
and down again, and rumpling his hair. ‘I'm entirely selfish 
in this business,” he said. ‘‘I’m putting you under no obli- 
gation. On the other hand, you're obliging me. I’ve hada 
happiness, your aunt has had a happiness, come into our 
lives that we are not going to lose out of it.” 

‘* But, my dear sir, my kind—” 

‘Oh, nothing of the sort! Quite the contrary! Just give 
me your assurance !” 

‘*But,” said John, with his eyes on Josephine, ‘‘if I—if 
we—accept your goodness, still Josephine should be married 
at home, and—” 

‘* This is her home !” roared Mr. Applegate. ‘‘ By Jove! 
this is her home, and is always going to be. I shall run no 
risk of having her leave it under any sort of promise.” 

‘* He—he means he can’t trust me,” sighed Josephine. 

‘* Take it any way you please. Only doasI say. I don’t 
believe any young man from the country ever had a better 
chance offered him. But of that I will never speak again.” 

“Oh, John, John—” 

‘“* Yes, I know,” continued Mr. Applegate. ‘‘To do the 
proper thing you should repent your flirtations, and abjure 
society and money and luxury and gayety and your aunt and 
me, and go back to the small house and the narrow way. 
But you are going to do nothing of the kind. Rich people 
have some rights. I've a right to a sunny old age, as sunny 
as the gout will suffer it to ince I've found the way to 
have it. And have it I will! And you don't go out of this 
home, Dr. John Marley, till I have your word, and there’s an 
end of it.” And then Mr. Applegate crossed the room again, 
and took John’s hands in his. ‘* I want you to understand,” 
he said, ‘‘that you're my son. And! think I shall have more 
satisfaction out of you than I have out of my other children’s 
husbands. And I promise you, we won't be very much in 
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the way, your aunt and I.” And with a burst of emotion he 
threw an arm round John, and then he k him, John 
blushing like a girl the while. ‘‘ Besides,” Said Mr. Apple- 
gate, “t's very handy to have a doctor in the house.” 

‘But Frances !” said Mrs. Applegate. 

‘‘And Laura—” said Josephine. 

‘* Laura thinks whatever Frances thinks, you know,” said 
their father. ‘‘ And Frances feels as if Josephine were very 
near her child—the dear little boy! And she is full of grat- 
itude, as—weil, as Frances can be. She has been round 
here to inquire every day, you know, and she has even said 
that if Dr. John had had the case he might have saved the 
ber I don't think so, though —I don’t think so. Bertie 
didn’t belong to the earth. And—and Frances is an Apple- 
gate, after all. I shouldn’t wonder if it ended by your hav- 
ing an affectionate sister in her. It isn’t as if there were 
not enough and to spare for all! And if you can think of 
a pleasanter way to spend the honey - moon, or any other 
moon, than by sailing in a yacht through the Mediterra- 
nean waters, along the shores of Africa, in summer seas 
and under summer skies, touching strange Italian cities aud 
exploring Grecian ruins, old temples and palaces, between- 
whiles, orange boughs heaped on the deck — your aunt and 
me along—why, I should like to have you mention it. For 
that’s what we're going to do.” 

And then, as, a little while afterwards, Mr. Applegate left 
the lovers together and stumped down stairs, he said to his 
wife on the way: ‘‘ It’s the luckiest day’s work we've done 
for a long time. If she had married Berkeley, he'd have 
taken her away; and now we have her for good and all. 
And I'll be hanged if my millions aren’t as good as Berkeley's 
are, by Jove !” 

‘*My dear, what has that to do with it?” 

‘‘A great deal, you will find,” said Uncle Applegate. 
“And the more I think of it, the more I am sure that a 
fresh, courageous, noble, healthy young chap, like this Dr. 
John of ours, is better worth bringing into the family than 
a fellow with—well, with a history. I never did want our 
little pink pearl of a girl to marry Lawrence Berkeley, any- 
way!” 


THE END. 


PARIS GOWN FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


A LTHOUGH this wears the aspect of a summer gown, it 
is nevertheless a warm gown of mastic cloth that is 
pierced in a pattern of stars and with scalloped borders. 
The round waist is gathered under the belt in front, and opens 
with Medicis revers on a full gathered plastron of plain 
cloth. The high stock-collar and the folded pointed girdle 
are of dark chestnut-brown velvet. The sleeves have a puff 
of plain cloth at the top under a bell puff of velvet; the close 
forearm is of the pierced cloth over silk. The skirt is 
formed of four flounces of the pierced cloth mounted 
with very slight fulness on a silk skirt. The Russian hat, 
one of the latest models of Virot, is of moss-green felt bor- 
dered with beaver fur, an application of white English lace 
heading the fur and resting on the felt. Loops of golden 
brown taffeta ribbon are at the back, and a »yanache of os- 
trich feathers in chestnut shades. 






| ANSWERS-TO Se 
t CORRESPONDENTS 


Marp Marian.—Yon may, of course, recognize any one to whom you 
have been we yee introduced. If it be an older woman, you may await 
her recognition of you. ’ 

In Dovsr.—Address the man as “‘ Mr. Brown, my dear sir,” until your 
relation becomes social as well as professional, when of course you can 
change the form of address, 

Vv. V.—Taking your escort’s arm on the street is entirely a matter of 
choice. You shonld recognize the existence of your friend's invalid mo- 
ther by leaving a card for her. Leave a card for each of the Indica. 

E. R. C.—Why not give a series of tableaux from Ben-Hur, or of Bible 
scenes? You can accompany them with suitable music, and make a de- 
lightfual and appropriate entertainment. 

Vonsn’s Farr.—Your card should be sent with your mothcr’s only; the 
invitation is supposed to come always from her. 

Xenia D.—A man will, of course, leave a card for each of the ladies. 
Yes, certainly thank the man for adding to your pleasure, etc. A man 
should not be offended if a girl thinks it best not to correspond with him ; 
on the contrary, he should admire her discretion. 

Reaver.—You can usually arrange for permanent seats at a hotel table 
by securing the “interest” of the head waiter. At a table served on the 
American plan the portions are for one. 

X. Y. Z.—Girls of twelve years wear #tock-collars of the material of 
the dress or its trimmings withont white above; or else they wear a nar- 
row white ribbon, or an edge of lace inside a collar band. Few large 
linen collars are worn. Use black moiré ribbon rather than serpentine 
braid on a red crépon dress, Make it with a round waist, with short cir- 
cular basque and revers. Have large mutton-leg sleeves, and cut the skirt 
in half-cirele shape. Put the ribbon on the revers, sleeves, and skirt , also 
as a steck-collar and belt. For an opera cloak have a large circuler cape 
of light-colored cloth with a collar of fur, either ermine, gray Astrakhan, 
mink, or Persian lamb. Empire gowns are now jittle worn. Why not 
have a book party, in which each guest represents the title of a book, 
which the others must guess ? 

Miss IL. C.—To make your bell skirt look fuller make three flounces of 
your new silk, or clee of point d’esprit net, up the back breadth to the 
waist, letting the lower flounce go around the skirt. Trim the waist with 
a white lace bertha, and have sleeves puffed to the elbow, with a lace frill 
below. Wear the skirt over the edge of the basque, making a round 
waist. Make your church dress with the three-pointed over-skirt and 
double-breasted waist represented on page 873 of Bazar No. 42, Coats 
when made as part of a dress require another wrap, either a cape or a 
long cloak. Why not have one of the new shot woollens, seach as dark 
ret with black? These and canvas-woven wools are newer than velours. 
Trim it with black moiré antique. 

J. H.—Have a round waist of your wool with a brown velvet circular 
rnffle aronnd the shoulders. Have a belt and stock, also lower sleeves of 
the velvet, with a drooping puff of the wool at the top. Use the fur to 
trim the velvet shoulder raffle, or else the collar and wrists. Have a plain 
skirt of half-circle shape. 

E. H. F.—Choose a bonquet rather than a set piece of flowers, and have 
the florist send it to its dextination accompanied by your card. 

M. E. H.—Add some white guipure lace insertions in rows across ihe 
front and back of your black lace waist, and put the skirt above tne edge 
of the basque with an insertion as a belt. Phe jet fringe conld fall be- 
low the belt. Do not alter the skirt. Large sleeves of lace should be 
banded with insertions, 

Bir».—Enting between meals is usually detrimental to the health. Use 
quinine tonics for your hair. not shampoo it oftener than once a 
month. The George Washington hats are very popular. They are cocked 
in shape when purchased. 

Erugt.—A rose or other single flower is sometimes worn in the hair at 
evening parties, 

Eereiix.—Your name on your mother’s card is quite correct. If you 
are a young girl you are sup to make formal calis only with your 
pos or at least leaving her card with your own. It is better to send 
n cards, 

Oup Svssorrexe.—Send ont cards to your old list, and depend upon 
them to present to yon the new-comers during your absence, 

M. M.—Yea, send your cards to the bride and to her mother. You 
may, of course, call any time after the receptions, 

Mamix.—A man usually offers a woman his right arm. It is extremely 
bad taste for a man to take a woman's arm in the street. 

A. M. W.—The name on the card was entirely correct. The widow's 
name fs jnst as much Mrs. John Smith as when her husband was living. 
A widow may wear any bridal gown she prefers, as long as she does not 
wear a veil. It is better to use uo monogram on an envelope. 











“ARMED WITH COPY-BOOK, SEROBAN, HUGE PAPER UMBRELLA, AND RICE-JAR.” 


THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. 


BY 


MAE 


8ST. JOHN BRAMHALL 


IV. 


- § marked as is the dissimilarity of the Japanese 

child to our own wee one, perhaps there are 
no lights in which the former is shown 
that set off this dissimilitude like the 
quaint rays of the educational sun 


which illumines his path. Behold 
him, then, approaching the frail, one- 
story, half paper and half wood 
school- house he attends—repairing 
thereto as one of a picturesque group 
of three, four, or five happy young- 
sters, armed with copy-book, seroban 
(of which more anon), huge paper 
umbrella, and rice-jar, the last swing- 
ing from a round little arm ina gayly 
brocaded bag—the avenue he is on 
and the school-house and surround- 
ings all enveloped in an atmosphere 
and hue of naive and antique quaint- 
ness. In due time he is inside the 
tidy little school-room, with its snowy 
matting, its bright futons (a square of 
wadded silk or crépe upon which to 
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rest the knees, chairs being unknown 
luxuries to the un-Europeanized Jap 
anese) cast upon the floor at regular 
intervals, one for each abecedarian 
and one for the teacher, and with its 
many odd liitle chests of drawers, 
miniature chiffonniers, in which are 
kept the books, serobans, India-ink, 
and brushes not in use. The pre- 
vailing politeness in this proverbially 
well-mannered archipelago goes me- 
thodically along hand in hand with 
all concerns; in fact, the very gates of 
the day swing asunder upon hinges 
of etiquette, the first school-room rule 
demanding that the scholars should 
all be assembled when their teacher 
arrives, in order to bid him good- 
morning in a body. Familiar with 
the peculiar clash of his wooden clog, 
the scholars range themselves in a 
straight line at the first announce- 
ment of his approach, and, at the 
first glimpse caught of him, draw in 
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their breath with the long hissing sound that has been de- 
scribed in a previous chapter as expressing awed regard. 
This formality over, the dwarfish tutor is saluted with ab 
surdly low bows and a general cheery clatter of words, in 
which will nearly always be distinguishable the exclamations 
of “ Ohyo!” (Good-day!), ‘* Irrashai!” (Please deign to en 
ter!), and “ Oide nasa!” (Be pleased to make your honorable 
entrance!) 

Every act and word of the above greeting the recipient 
considers as an evidence of respectful affection; and he never 
fails to say so, nor to express the sincere hope that all his 
little pupils are well. 

This pretty prelude over, the school-master, squatting 
upon his futon—all the students immediately obeying his 
example by dropping noiselessly upon theirs—begins the 
long day’s work by calling aloud the number of its lesson in 
reading. To this he turns in the queer little book; and—as if 
to emphasize the dissimilarity before referred to of his meth- 
ods to those of his Western rival, who, perhaps not a block 
away, is teaching a class in English, in French, in German, 
or maybe in Italian, to read from left to right and from top 
to bottom—the Japanese dominie reads from bottom to top 
and from right to left. This performance he repeats often 
and slowly, so that all the learners, obtuse and apt, may be 
able to recite the lesson after him; which they do, first in 
concert, and then each one separately, until it has been un- 
questionably memorized. As each of the difficult Chinese 
characters is sounded, the alphabetarian prods it in the read 
ing-book with a rounded stick, in order that he may become 
as familiar with its appearance as with its significance. Fol- 
lowing the reading -lesson comes one in writing, during 
which all the seemingly impossible characters employed in 
the lecture are practised with brushes dipped in India-ink 
and water. Very quickly the copy-books become wet, and 
soon quite soggy. ~ passing a Japanese school-house yard, 
at almost any hour of the day, one sees—providing there be 
neither rain nor snow falling—eight or ten of these books, 
with their straggling India-ink hieroglyphics, spread out to 
dry over every available spot in the smiling but stunted en- 
closure of bloom and sunshine. 

The serodan lesson that follows is hailed with delight; not 
so much, however, I am forced to acknowledge, from real 
fondness for it as from the fact that anything in the educa- 
tional line is less irksome, less dreary, than the almost hope- 
less task of attempting to master the Chinese characters— 
employed in Japanese writing—with which the poor chil- 
dren are harassed for well on to eight years, often without 
their making very much noticeable progress in that time. 
For of these characters (which compose a syllabary, as in 
ancient Assyrian, for instance) there are, instead of twenty- 
six—a number that our little ones find sufficiently large and 
sufficiently puzzling—ten thousand in constant use. 

The seroban, or counting-machine for all elementary oper- 
ations, gives results quickly and correctly. Very much as 
in our own method of notation through Arabic numericals, 
every column in the seroban represents units ten times the 
amount of those in the column directly to its right. Dr. 
Knott, who is considered the best authority on the method 
of the seroban, proclaims it to be far in advance of our sys 
tem of signs. So dependent, however, upon this counting- 
machine are tradespeople, and even teachers and their 
pupils, that mental arithmetic is a stranger to the best 
mathematicians of the country. I remember to have given 
once, as a test of this oft-repeated assertion, the numbers 11, 
14, 9, and 8, in only moderately rapid succession, to a boy 
sixteen years of age, who stood at the head of his class in a 
large Kioto school; and I also remember to have witnessed 
thereupon the most hopeless floundering imaginable. But 
provided with his seroban, the fingers of this boasted pupil 
flew rapidly over its cheery beads, and his answers became 
at once amazingly rapid and invariably accurate, leaving 
no doubt in my mind that, according to Japanese lights, 
this urchin, upon his copious crop of upbristling locks, 
wore his laurels with equity 

The kindly little school-master’s duties in Japan—I think 
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I may here remark in appropriate connection—are some- 
what promiscuous, if not, indeed, encroaching. It will have 
been seen from a description of the Genji-Hetke game, given 
in another chapter, that, when occasion demands, the tutor 
cheerfully presides over childish sports, but with the most 
urbane unconseiousness imaginable he wanders even farther 
yet. He invades the lawns of a nursery-maid’s heretofore 
virgin precincts, and washes Tom Thumb faces, seeing that 
dozens of small brown hands are kept clean, adjusting here 
in obi, and there the refractory chest folds of a pertinacious 
kimono, capturing and imprisoning truant locks of jet-black 
hair, and often, after school hours, taking his small charges 
for long delightful walks. These delectable parades are in- 
variably interspersed with brief rests and cups of invigo- 
rating tea at the pretty tea-houses which in Japan dot equi- 
distantly the charming country roads, the refreshing bever- 
age flowing down the crimson thirsty midget channels to 
the accompaniment of some highly pleasing hobgoblin tale. 

Once at Nikko, just at sunrise, law from the shoji of my 
tea-house—as tie delightfully airy and immaculately clean 
Japanese hotel is called—a band of happy youngsters under 
the protective wing of their diminutive school-master. They 
were returning from an adjacent field, famed for a crowded 
pond of dazzling lotuses. Thither they had repaired in the 
darkness of early morning in order to be in time to witness 
the awakening of this royally lovely flower, whose sleepy 
white lids unclose with a softly muffled sound, not unlike 
that peculiar to the sudden parting of tightly closed lips. 
Though almost inaudible when hearkened to singly, the 
united unclosing of many of them produces a report that can 
be distinctly heard, and furnishes a source from which flow 
rivers of rhyme, every rbymester in the Land of the Rising 
Sun contributing his or her liquid spray. To some of these 
enthusiasts the pleasure is exhaustiess of comparing the 
opening of the lotus to a milk-white alabaster altar of oracle 
that never fails to turn the first rosy sunlight into sound, 
like the famous Memnon statue; to a musical throat that is 
always in time and in tune; to a faithful throat that never 
fails to open in loyal praise of the new-born day. But the 
Wee One best loves to liken the fragrant noisy mouths to 
floral cannon igniting and “‘ going off” at the first com- 
mand of their puissant captain who sails the eternal blue in 
his crimson splendor. Later on I learned that the jaunts of 
this particular school to the pond before daybreak were 
semi-weekly affairs throughout the lotus season, and that 
no one made these toilsome early August journeys with 
more apparent pleasure than did the kind little tutor himself. 

The art of serving tea at that most ceremonious of all 
social usages, the Tea Ceremony, is, among the upper classes 
throughout the country, considered to be an indispensable 
frill on the educational garment of a young girl. This 
stilted affair simply bristles with exacting codes. There are 
despotic rules as to tea-bowls, which, upon this occasion 
only, must be used instead of teapots; rules as to the tea 
itself, which must be powdered, and of one certain excellent 
quality ; rules as to bamboo whisks, which are brought for- 
ward at a fixed moment, and with which the fragrant bev- 
erage is bekcen until it foams; rules as to the peculiar 
variety and amount of the charcoal over which the water 
for the making of the tea is boiled ; rules as to all the uten- 
sils used, which must not only be antique, but rigidly chaste 
and plain in style; and rules as to the ceremonious, solemn 
performance of serving the tea after its elaborately formal 
making—all of which regulations are taught by professed 
instructresses, most of whom are gentlewomen in destitute 
circumstances 

The more deeply one’s reconnoitring spirit insinuates 
itself into the merry lives lived behind the mysterious shoji 

the lives so refined and prettily poetical, yet withal so 
difficult of comprehension ; lives which may never be com- 
prehended at all without stubborn resolve, study, the ex- 
penditure of much time, and complete attention—the more 
one is impressed with the conviction of the high standing of 
the Japanese Wee Ones, to put the fact in a fresh light. 
If pleasures that require large outlays of yens and sens be 
outside the pale of her potentialities, still no mother thinks 
her whole life’s every thought and action too much to be- 
stow upon her dimpled darlings. Every year—to cite an 
important instance—there comes the Hina Matsuri, or the 
Little Feast of Dolls, on the third day of the third month. 
The whole of this day Japanese mothers devote to their girls, 
to the exclusion of all other concerns. And from dawn 
until darkness reigns one sees scarcely anything else than an 
unrivalled invasion of dolls, and o hina samas—miniature 
models of almost everything known to the Japanese vision. 
Upon this jubilant occasion the kwan-ko-bas are draped and 
festooned with strings of great big dolls, middle-sized dolls, 
and little wee-wee dolls. And the wide-opén fronts of these 
gay emporia are veritably packed from morning until night 
with an excited, chattering, pushing, and elbowing mob of 
whimsical mites, all striving to hand in their sens at the 
same identical second, in exchange, ten chances to one, for 
the same identical doll. It will readily be seen from this 
description of what towering importance the day also is 
to the vender of dolls. Indeed, the sales for the one fleeting 
day not infrequently enable him to piece out all the worri- 
some shortages of an entire year. 

The winged hours of this all-joyous day witness every 
sort of a doll festivity that lies nearest to the hearts of little 
Japanese femininity, and its matchless moments wear them- 
selves to an all-too-sudden end through perches of doll break- 
fasts, rods of doll tiffins or dinners, and acres of doll tableaux. 
At the last Hina Matsuri 1 met a flock of gayly attired 
little maidens going out to tableau, their faces wreathed in 
smiles, and their busy tongues seemingly hung from that 
proverbial ‘‘ middle” that makes possible wagging at both 
ends, Upon the back of each merry maiden was strapped 
a brilliantly dressed new doll in amusing imitation of the 
omnipresent baby and its seemingly uncomfortable mount. 

During this entire Feast of Dolls knots of neglected boys 
could be seen either moping at the street corners, kicking 
their little sandals into the air, for the simple want of more 
congenial occupation, or lolling upon some shadowy engawa* 
with an overdove assumption of indifference at being 
slighted and disregarded for twelve long hours. Had they 
been invited—which they were not-—they would have scorned 
to enter into festivities treating entirely of two-legged dolls, 
their doll being a grotesque saddled four-legged affair, rep- 
resenting nothing in the live kingdom of quadrupeds. One 
yawning, weary, disgusted little fellow, who lives within 
eyeshot of one of my windows, and who spent the whole 
twelve hours of the Hina Matsuri in eemaeg no other 
pastime than that of —-? it away, said to me, in response 
to my offered commiserations for his hours of isolation, 
* Just wait; the fifth of the fifth will soon be here.” 

The fifth day of the fifth month is a yearly holiday for 
boys. It is devoted to a celebration of the festival of Hach- 

* The plazza that encircles a Japanese house. 
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iman, the god of war, and it unfurls such a oer of flaunt- 
ing and squirming flags, vents such a cording and whipping 
of tops, opens out to view such lines of augustly — 
toy daimyds, and brings forth such stores of four-leg, 
dolls, as in a lifetime could not be obliterated from that 
corner of memory’s gallery where bang the puzzling pictures 
of the enigmatical small boy, with his forever unaccount- 
able antics, his eccentric loves, and his peculiar aversions. 

The latter festivity is called a Feast of Flags, and that 
it is a very bountiful feast there is no denying. Outside of 
every Japanese dwelling-house in which has been born a 
male child or male children a tall bamboo pole is erected. 
To this pole, by the help of yards and yards of rice cord, 
are attached huge peoss fish, one for every son. These 
properly shaped and perfectly painted imitations—they are 
air-tight sacks, their wide mouths being adjusted to open 
by means of hoops of bamboo—become easily inflated, and, 
if the slightest breeze be astir, flap, dart, and skim about 
in their tropical ocean of air with the most lifelike undula- 
tions conceivable. Thousands and thousands are seen thus 
flapping, thus darting, and thus skimming over the crowded 
roofs of a Japanese city during all the merry festival of 
Hachiman. 

At. first I was not a little puzzled to know why, with the 
great variety of beautiful fishes known to the Japanese, the 
carp alone was represented in this buoyant fashion; but 
upon sounding my fountain of information, Dr. Griffis, in 

he Mikado Empire, 1 \earned the reasons. It is considered 
that the carp’s ability to leap and spring lightly over water- 
falls and to swim ceceenstally against the swiftest and 
strongest currents emblematizes the way in which, as Japan- 
ese parents desire, their sons when ae shall surmount 
all difficulties, shall press energetically against life’s tides 
of temptations, and shall push forward, forever forward, 
through all opposing difficult streams, until perfect and 

] waters are gained. 

Treading upon the heels of the joyful anniversary just 
described, there comes to my fortunate little boy another 
idolized outing. This all too infrequent jubilation, extend- 
ing, as does the Feast of Flags, through an entire day, oc- 
curs on the seventh day of the seventh month, and is called 
the Festival of Tanabata. At some hour during this day of 
revelry—a day, by-the-way, that never fails to call out shout- 
ing and tomtom-beating processions of small boys, each boy 
shouldering a young bamboo-tree girded with sashes of rain- 
bow cloth 7 flecked with bits of gaudy paper—every bo 
with a sufficient number of years trailing astern of him is 
allowed to indulge in a swim. It is often affirmed that in 
Japan fewer boys meet death from drowning than in any 
other country of its size and population. For this bappy 
margin thanks are undoubtedly due to his Highness the - 
Monkey, for whom a wholesome fear is nurtured in the 
breasts of their easily awe-inspired progeny by Japanese 
parents. This weird miscreant is supposed to be able to 
stretch out his whole body—in a concentrated octopus fasb- 
ion—into one illimitably long arm, thereby the better to draw 
under the current any boy swimming without permission! But 
all during the jolly Festival of Tanabata the dreaded Sea- 
Monkey is bound, is handcuffed, and—if reports be true that 
hav@ reached me through the rosy, fragrant channels of sev- 
era) pairs of whispering lips—the unfortunate fellow is also 

arroted! Hence, for a few delightful hours in a long, 

ong year, under the watchful care of parents and elder 
brothers and sisters, the happy urchin may dive, may swim, 
and may float to his glad little heart’s content. 

The popular fable of Tanabata that calls forth this swim- 
ming festival is found to be of Chinese origin, and to recount 
the unsatisfactory loves of two stars—Altair, a herdsman, 
and Vega,a spinning-girl. Of these unfortunate heavenly 
bodies ft is told that though loving each other to the verge 
of madness, they are, alas, on opposite banks of the Celestial 
River (the Chinese and Japanese term for the Milky Way), 
in which the Supreme Deity bathes on all nights save the 
seventh night of the seventh moon, whence they may not 
meet oftener than upon this one happy occasion. 


THE NEEDLE-WORK DEPARTMENT OF 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


sg gay throng of holiday shoppers who will invade the 
centre of our city from now unti] Christmas eve, and 
make glad the hearts of the tradesmen in that vicinity, will 
do well to bear in mind that there are two pleasant rooms 
full of pretty things in a certain dignified building on West 
Fifteenth Street which bears the superscription of Young 
Women’s Christian Association over the arched doorway. 
It is easy of access, situated as it is in the heart of the shop- 
ping district, between the two great thoroughfares of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, and will —_ a visit. 

mong the many branches of th neficent institution, 
which is the gift of some of New York’s generous women 
to their.less fortunate sisters, is a needle-work department. 
This includes an order department for every imaginable 
kind of plain and ornamental needle-work, excepting grown- 
up dress-making, and also a depository for finished work of 
a variety of kinds. 

There are in this crowded city many needy women to 
whom the ordinary channels of business are closed, whether 
by feeble or intermittent health, by imperative home duties, 
or by other causes. To such, an outlet for production, an 
opportunity to earn a small income or add to an insufficient 
one, is an inestimable boon. This opportunity is afforded 
them by the needle-work department of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. Here they can obtain such 
work with the needle as they are competent to do, or place 
on sale articles of their own manufacture. The prices de- 
manded for the latter are modest, and the purchaser has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the money paid goes direct to 
the producer, undiminished except by the small commission 
of five per cent., merely enough to cover the necessary out- 
lay for packing, transportation, etc. 

o entrance fee is required of ae omme the only stipu- 
lation being that they shall be actual bread-winners. Asa 
matter of course, all work undergoes examination, and onl 
that which is thoroughly satisfactory in every way is o- 
mitted. The privileges of the department are limited to 
women living in New York city, or within a radius of thirty 
miles. 

A marvellous piece of work exhibited there at present is 
a counterpane in linen drawn-work, the work of a Spanish 
woman, which is exceedingly elaborate in design and rich 
and fine in execution. Then there are to be seen embroid- 
ered centre pieces, tea-cloths, burean and buffet scarfs, doi- 
lies, cushions, infants’ wear, dainty painted china, and a 
host of minor articles, photo frames, painted and embroid- 
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ered; bags, baskets, sachets, pen-wipers, etc., not to mention 
a tempting array of dolls. 

An effective cushion (see page 989) is in yellow and white, 
the ground being of white Gobelin canvas,a ribbed stuff. The 
embroidery of the flowers is in yellow, shading to russet at 
the centres, the stems gold, the leaves russet and n, and 
the whole is framed in a fluffy double ruffle of yellow surah. 
Sachets are numerous and dainty. A natty little one is the 
‘*bambino,” composed of a little doll bedded in a perfumed 
ane and enwrapped with a small embroidered silk hand- 

erchief tied with ribbons. Another handkerchief sachet 
has a ball of perfumed cotton tied with ribbons into a pret- 
Wy silk handkerchief, with the four corners drooping over 
the top. 

The pretty work-bag shown is of pink silk, mounted in a 
gypsy frame like that of a camp-stool, and with a hinged 
cover that converts it into a little table; the frame and 
cover are enamelled white, and the latter is decorated with a 
painted spray of pink roses. 

A novel small table cover is of red denim, made with open 
corners, and each of the four sides forming a point. he 
decoration is an outline design defined with white serpentine 
braid; the braid is caught down with quarter-inch stitches of 
white linen floss, one of which radiates from each point and 
between each two points of the braid, giving a light feathe 
finish, and taking away the rigid appearance of the braid. 
A white linen fringe surrounds the edge. 

A newspaper-holder for smoking-room or library has a 
unique hempen trimming. The holder is made of burlap 
or crash, and is about fourteen inches wide and eighteen deep 
when doubled and suspended from a rod at the top. The 
word ‘‘ newspapers” is painted in brown diagonally across 
the front, or there may be a less obvious and more fanciful 
design. Huge hempen pompons and tassels made of rav- 
elled strands of rope complete the decoration. 

Quite an = ous little thread-and-needle case is one 
in which all the needles are ready threaded for use—a 
boon for failing sight. The case is formed of a strip three 
inches and a half wide and seven and a half long, the outside 
of morocco or kid, with a light satin lining for the inside. 
The upper end is rolled round and fastened, with inside it 
two spools of thread, and between the spoois a hole to in- 
sert a thimble, Just below the roll are white flannel or 
chamois leaves for needles, of which there are about a score, 
half inserted from the right side and half from the left. 
The thread from each of the spools comes out through an 
eyelet-hole in the roll, and passes continuously through all 
the needles along one side, which can thus be detached one 
—— and used in turn. A small scissors pocket is below. 
The case rolls up and fastens with a loop and button. 

Another little case for the travelling-bag is a miniature 
shawl-case in shape. It is made of écru linen canvas, lined 
with finer holland linen, bound with orange silk braid, and 
feather-stitched with orange silk. It is three inches and a 
half wide, with a covered card-board disk an inch and a half 
in diameter, forming each end; one long edge is curved down 
a little for a flap, and is buttoned over the other long edge. 
Inside there is hit space for two spools, one black and one 
white, leaves of flannel holding needles, a small pair of scis- 
sors, and a thimble. 

The shoe-button box is a useful little article. This is a 
little box three inches square, covered inside and out with 
cream linen. Five squares of box-bourd are cut for it; and the 
sixth square, that which forms the top of the box, is divided 
into four equal triangles, the opposite points of which meet 
and fie with narrow ribbon bows at the centre. The pieces 
ofcard-board are neatly and accurately glued on the linen 
which covers the outside, and which is al] in one piece; just 
enough space is left between the edges of the little boards to 
aliow of their hinging; the linen is then cut to the shape, and 
the edge neatly turned and glued down, after which a lining 
is cut out, turned in at the edge, and glued in place. On 
the inner surface of one side are flannel leaves with coarse 
needles, and on the opposite side is a card of shoe-buttons, 
while suspended between them by a ribbon is a spool of 
coarse linen thread. The outside is decorated in keeping 
with the contents. A neat liitle sepia drawing is on one 
side, and an appropriate inscription on the other. 

A pretty hair-receiver or trinket-bag has for its basis 
a slender towel-ring five inches in diameter; half of this 
ring is inside the bag. and half projects above it. Tie 
bag itself is made of India silk of any light delicate shade. 
It is of the depth of half the ring, with enough added for a 
frilled heading above ; the bottom is curved to the shape of 
the ring, and the top is shirred on a piece of bonnet wire 
which is bent to an oval shape. Ribbon bows are tied at 
the sides and top of the handle. 

The comical little pen-wiper shaped like a tourist hat flat- 
tened is three inches deep from the tip of the hat to the edge 
of the brim, and five inches from side to side. The out- 
side is of black cloth, cut in two layers, joined by a seam 
around the sides and top; a hat-band and flat bow of baby- 
ribbon are added. Inside the brim is a notched band of 
chamois. 

A hanging light-screen, suspended by ribbons, is of bolt- 
ing-cloth decorated with painted cherubs, stretched in a cir- 
cular gilt frame. The miniature screen illustrated serves 
as a pin-cushion. The three panels are each made of two 
layers of card-board, covered on the outside with ficured 
ribbon, then laid back to back and closely overseamed to- 
gether. The bottom is weighted with a strip of lead. The 
pins are thrust between the oy at the top. Another 
small pin-holder is a tiny basket hung by a ribbon. A roll 
of black es is glued into the basket. 

A droll little novelty is the ‘‘ milkmaid” housewife. The 
foundation is a little 
wooden doll, five inches 
in height, dressed in a 
surplice waist and dis- 
tended skirt. The base 
is a double pasteboard 
disk three inches in 
diameter, to which the 
edge of the skirt is 
sewed, and which also 
fills the useful function 
of a pin-cushion, the 
edge being surrounded 
with a row of pins. A 
white apron of flannel 
leaves is a needle-book. 
The flat brim of her 
hat is an inch and a 
half in diameter, and 
is also surrounded with a row of pins, while the crown is a 
pedestal for a thimble; her yoke is a bone crochet-needle, 
with spools of thread for pails. 

A laundry list has the block on which the items are printed 
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propped against a miniature John Chinaman, made of a 
“Jap” doll dressed in a navy-blue silk kimono, and pro- 
vided with a very long queue of braided black embroidery 
silk, to the end of which a pencil is attached. 

A dainty bandkerchief-bag is made in this wise: A card- 
board bottom four inches and a half square is covered with 
white China silk, the inner surface being wadded and 
scented. The bag which is sewed to this bottom is eight 
inches deep; it is of crochet-work in while silk in an 
open pattern, with a lavender row at wide intervals, and a 
scalloped lavender edging at the top; below the edging 
white ribbons are drawn. 


THE STORY. 

d te winter mist passed through the vale 

And hid the mountains, blue and pule. 
It wreathed the hedge with quaint designs, 
Flung graceful pennons from the pines, 
‘And wrapped the river in a shroud 
Until it seemed a flowing cloud. 
Then, passing on to regions dim, 
Sad tears from every branch and limb 
Like richest jewels pendent hung. 
Then suddenly a shaft-was flung: 
A ray of sunlight pierced the gray 
Low clouds, and kissed the tears away, 
And made the mist-clad mountains seem 
The fairest castles of youth’s dream. 
Gloom fled as shone the light above— 
Thought spoke of sorrow won by Love. 

Fiavet Scott Mines 


DRESS-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 
IIL—MAKING A DRESS. 


Tt peas two articles of this-series have been en- 
tirely occupied with taking measurements—first on the 
figure, then applying them to a pattern. We have now 
arrived at the cutting out and making of the dress. As has 
been mentioned, two and a half yards of double-width waist 
lining are needed, or four yards of single width. The various 
pieces of the altered pattern should be pinned on this lining 
as smoothly and economically as possible, wasting none of 
the material. Lay the front piece on a double fold of the 
goods, with the edge of the Front laid closely to the sel- 
vage of the lining. The back and front side pieces are sim- 
ply laid straight on the lining, but the back side piece 
must be in such a position that the waist-line runs par- 
allel to the cross thread in the lining and material. he 
reason for this is that this piece is so bias already that it 
must not be laid askew on the lining, which would make 
it more bias than it is. The upper and under part of the 
sleeves are so placed that the outside seam from the top cf 
the sleeve to the elbow runs parallel to the selvage, or to 
the straight part of the muslin. Having pinned all these 
pieces on securely, proceed to mark all the seams with the 
tracing-wheel as firmly and heavily as possible, and then 
cut out the lining and remove the pattern. The pattern 
can then be folded up and laid by for future use. 

The material for the dress is cut out the same way as the 
lining when a plain fitting basque is going to be made. 
The lining should be laid on the material exactly as above 
directed, except when it is purposely intended to cut the ma- 
terial for waist and sleeves on the bias. 











Before basting the lining and material together, the lining 
should be gathered for three inches above the waist-line on 
all the seams of the front and front side pieces, and fulled a 
quarter of an inch. On the long straight seam of the back 
piece it should be gathered for the same distance above the 
waist-line, but fulled only one-eighth of an inch, and on the 
shorter seam of the back side piece it should be gathered and 
fulled the same way. This makes the seams at the waist 
much smoother, and allows the bones that are sewed on the 
seams to bend without wrinkling the dress. But of course 
on no account ever gather the material that forms the out- 
side of a basque. 

The reason more fulness is required in front and on the 
sides than in the back is because the figure curves in more 
in front. 

Baste the lining and material together very neatly, and 
when ready to baste up the seams of the waist, begin them 
all at the waist-line, and sew up to the top; then baste from 
the waist-line to the bottom. This does not apply to the 
darts, which must always be begun at the top and basted to 
the bottom of the basque. 

When sewing the back and back side pieces together 
(these being the only two seams on the whole waist that 
were not gathered), hold the seam of the back piece. quite 
tight, and the side or bias-looking piece quite easy. 

fore sewing the shoulder seams together stretch the 
side that is toward the front; and in basting hold the front 
tight and the back very easy. 

fore stitching the basque try it on once more, to be sure 
that everything is satisfactory, because in basting some 
slight mistake may have been made, which must be rectified 
before the seams are sewed. 

After stitching the seams on the machine, they should be 
pressed open with a hot iron, trimmed off, and either over- 
cast with sewing-silk or bound with silk binding ribbon. 
To cut the bottom of the basque off even, pin the two sides 
of the waist together at the waist-line, and cut the bottom 
any shape and length required. 

Pie bones should be sewed on next. This is best done in 
either of these two ways: Cut bias strips of the lining, and 
sew them on the seams a little full; slip the bones in after- 
ward, fastening them securely, so they cannot turn over. Or 
else buy some tens casing, cut all the whalebones the prop- 
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er length, and slip them into the casing, Lege Licey in 80 
tight that they wil bend like a bow. Sew the bones in the 
casing, and then lay them out flat on the seams, and herring- 
bone them on with button-hole twist. Let all the bones 
come within half an inch of the bottom of the basque, and 
as high all around as to the top of the darts. Perhaps in 
the back they can go higher, if the taste so dictates ; but 
it is not a geod plan usually, as they are apt to wear holes 
in the dress if too high on the shoulders. 

After finishing sewivg the bones, turn up the bottom of 
the basque half an inch, basting it all around, and then sew 
on a facing of silk or muslin cut on the bias. Any old 
pieces of silk that may be in the house can be utilized for 
facings. I must not omit that before the bones are sewed on 
a tight-fitting basque, and after it is cut the right shape 
around the bottom, the lining should all be drawn up from 
the edge (about a quarter of an incli) and basted ; and these 
bastings which hold the lining should not be pulled out un- 
til the bottom is turned up and faced. This prevents the 
material puckering over the hips. 

ln sewing a standing collar on a waist, it is usually best 
to bind the neck first with thin silk or muslin and then 
make the collar entirely—cutting it out of crinoline or can- 
vas and facing it with bias silk. Put the waist on your 
subject, and pin the collar on in the right position. Then 
remove the waist, and sew the collar to the dress before 
taking out the pins, taking care not to iet the stitches show. 
A collar put on this way fits better and has a softer edge 
than one sewed to the raw seam of the neck and turned up 
and faced. 

The sleeves are the last thing to add to the waist, and 
may be made any way desired; but if no fancy pattern is 
used, and an ordinary full sleeve is desired, the under part 
of the sleeve should have the material cut like the lining, 
while the material of the upper part is cut considerably 
wider and deeper than the linin 
above the elbow. Gather the ful 
part of the sleeve to the lining; sew 
the sleeve together, and join it to the 
waist, allowing the outside seams of 
the sleeve to go about half-way be- 
tween the t vo seams of the back side 
piece. The waist can be trimmed 
to suit any one’s taste, fastened with 
buttons or hooks and eyes, and is 
then completed. . 

Skirts are cut different widths, ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashions, 
but an ordinary width measures 
three yards and a half around the 
bottom. There are usually four or 
five breadths in a skirt. A front 
breadth sloped on each seam, nar- 
rower at the top and wider at the bot- 
tom. Two side gores, one on each side; one side of the 
gore is sloped; that side goes toward the back. The 
straight side is sewed to the front breadth. The back, 
which can consist of one or two breadths, should have all 
the seams straight, unless a bias effect in the back is de- 
sired, when the middle back seams can be sloped from top 
to bottom. Sew all these seams together and press them 
open. Then take darts in the front and side of the skirt to 
make it fit over the hips and stomach, and either gather or 
pleat the back. Sew the skirt to a narrow band, and make 
this band long enough to allow the skirt to lap a good deal 
in the back, as this prevents the gaping apart behind, which 
is such an unsightly feature of many skirts. Fasten the 
band together with hooks and eyes. 

The bottom of the skirt should be faced with crinoline on 
the bias, and with alpaca also on the bias, and bound around 
the bottom with bias velveteen ; this latter can be bought 
ready cut for use. The skirt is trimmed or left plain, as 
may be desired, and a pocket is put in one of the seams 
toward the back where it will not show. 

To get the skirt the right length, measure the front, back, 
and side of the skirt, from the top down, and cut it around 
the bottom, allowing balf an inch to turn in for mr | 
In sewing the breadths of the skirt together they should al- 
ways be even at the top. 

I think my readers will find, if they study the instructions 
given, and follow them faithfully, that they can learn to 
make a dress without any help. Perhaps there will be some 
mistakes and failures at first, but a little perseverance will 
conquer the task, and they have no idea, until they try, how 
pleasant the feeling is of being indepen— nt of a dressmaker, 
and capable of making a dress at home. 

GrorernA PeLi CorTIs. 





SMALL COMFORTS. 


Wits it is better to be happy or to be comfortable 
is a matter which is usually decided by our tempera- 
ments, There are people whose happiness does not con- 
sist in comfort or depend on it, and there are people whose 
comfort in no wise depends on their happiness. But while 
it is clearly right to scorn material advantages if they cost 
us our peace of mind, we must acknowledge it is only the 
part of common-sense to take personal comfort when it is 
to be had without such cost. 

Yet there are people who feel a positive pleasure in 
making themselves uncomfortable. They deny themselves 
aggressively. They sit, from choice, in the coldest corner 
of the room; they select the driest bit of cake or bread ; 
they decline all the small pleasures of life with an air of 
virtuous resignation, as if they were entitled to praise for 
their small sacrifices. Yet those who know them best have 
scant respect for their self-denial. In speaking of one of 
these self-elected ascetics, her sister remarked, with a quiz- 
zical glance: 

‘You know, my dear, Kate always will be a martyr.” 

Does it er wise to despise the small solaces and re- 
freshments of life when they come naturally in our way? 
Is it not better judgment to accept whatever of cheer may 
be legitimately ours? While there is so much suffering in 
life which we have to bear, and which it is right we should 
endure uncomplainingly, it seems as if we might go further 
than this. We may say we ought to take — pains to 
cultivate a habit of finding delight and satisfaction in little 
pleasantnesses, and to contrive ways of giving ourselves 
ease in little things. The warmth of a room, the rest of a 
footstool, the help of some invention for doing a piece of 
work, are right to take and wise to plan for and take pains 
to secure. 

So, looking to her winter's comfort as well as her winter’s 
edification, the prudent housewife will see that hooks and 
shelves are in easy, handy positions, and in plentiful num- 
ber. She will see that drawers pull out without sticking, 
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and that windows may be raised and lowered without strain. 
ing her muscles. She will insist that her shutters shut tightly 
without too oy effort, and stay open without slamming. 
Her utensils for all sorts of ‘com will be of the best kind, 
abundant, and in conveniont spots for instant use. 

And this same prudent housewife will think of little 
methods of helping herself and giving occasional rest to 
her body, and thereby quietness to her soul. She will keep 
& memorandum sheet, with its lists of wants for kitchen, 
dining-room, sewing-room, and parlor. She regards her 
memory too highly to burden it with a thousand trifles, 
from a corkscrew to a spool of silk. 

She has places for everything, because by so doing she 
knows just where to find them without spending time in 
the search. She takes time to enjoy every trifling grati- 
fication that comes in her path. Her creed teaches Ls that 
the pleasant things of life were put there for this purpose, 
and that she is unthankful who turns persistently away from 
the lovely every-day small pleasures God has scattered so 
profusely along the road. 





THERE is a brave 
make her mark if pluck and perseverance count for any- 
thing. She is only seventeen years old, but as the eldest of 
several children she has upon her shoulders not only the care 
of these boys and girls, but the work of the household and 
the nursing of a paralyzed mother, and in addition to this, 
poverty has forced her to earn something toward the sup- 


oung Jewess in New York who will 


port of the family. She succeeded for a while in making 
about three dollars a week by addressing envelopes at seven- 
ty-five cents a thousand, and at the same time studied eagerly 
in the hope of passing a public-school examination. In this 
she failed, but by means of an appeal made to the president 
of a private school in New York she was granted admission 
to this as a free pupil. Here she is working now, often 
studying until 1 o clock in the morning, even although she 
has to rise at 4 A.M. 

—Miss Mary Yeargin, who was drowned in Cayuga Lake, 
New York, on November 18th, earned money for her college 
education by running a giv on her father’s farm in South 
Carolina, and receiving the wages he would have paid a man 
engineer. With the money thus gained she studied at the 
Methodist College in Columbia, South Carolina, and taught 
there, and later in Leesville, South Carolina. She then went 
to Cornell, first as a student and then as a teacher, and dur- 
ing the latter period educated a younger sister. She was 
studying law at Cornell when she met her death. 

—Lovers of art who are in Cincinnati or its neighborhood 
between November 25th and December 9th will enjoy a rare 
treat in the exhibition at the Art Museum of the paintings of 
Miss Elizabeth Nourse. Miss Nourse has been represented in 
the Bazar by a very beautiful wy entitled ‘‘ At Church 
in Valendam,” where the little Dutch children were true to 
life, and won their way to all child-loving hearts. 

—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, whose Sharp Hyes is 
read wherever there are eyes to see the wonders of nature, 
and whose pen and pencil alike enrich the periodicals of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is about to deliver a course of 
six lectures on a fascinating subject, ‘‘ The Mysteries of the 
Flowers.” These lectures will be given in the drawing- 
rooms of the Geographical Society, No. 11 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, on successive Friday afternoons. They will 
be familiar talks, aided by colored illustrations and mechani- 
cal charts. The list of patrons includes many names well 
known in society. 

—Elsie Gough, aged ten, is the telegraph messenger in 
Easthampton, husetts, and her indifference to tops, 
balls, dog-fights, and the other sports that hinder the small 
boy in the performance of a messenger’s duties insures the 
prompt ape of despatches. By Elsie’s work her elder 
brother is enabled to go to school, and she herself has but 
two decided ambitions—one, to be a telegraph operator when 
she grows up; the other, to have a bicycle to aid her in cover- 
ing the ground more rapidly in her rounds. 

—The Empress of Germany shares her husband’s taste for 
hunting, and frequently accompanies him upon his shootin 
expeditions. She carries a light rifle and a revolver, an 
wears a picturesque costume designed especially for such 
occasions, and so cut as to show her fine figure to the best 
advantage. The favorite resort of the Emperor and Empress 
when on hunting intent is the Jagdschloss, on the Rominten 
Moors, a building made entirely of wood brought over from 
Norway, and standing in the midst of some of the finest 
shooting in Germany. The Kaiser’s crippled arm does not 
prevent his being an excellent shot, and he takes great pride 
in bringing in a fine bag of game. 

—Dental inspection has been introduced in the public 
schools of Detroit by Mrs. 8. G. Holden. 

—The first place in all England and Wales in the exami- 
nations for the Queen’s scholarship has been won, over 4750 
competitors, by Miss Gertrude Mitchell, of Liverpool. She 
is only eighteen years old. 

in olesworth, thé well-known English author, is so 
strong a believer in methodical work that she makes it a rule 
to go to her desk every day at a certain hour and compel 
herself to write to the end of two pages. By that time she 
is usually in the mood for further work. Mrs. Molesworth 
is described as slight and graceful in figure, with a grave, 

entle face. She was born in Holland, of Scotch and Eng- 
ish parentage. 

—A house in London has been leased by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

— y their marriage with Osage Indians, the four daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Plumber, of the Osage country, have become 
members of the tribe, and are entitlec to an equal share with 
the men in the tribal funds and land. As each member is 
worth $15,000 in cash, and possesses nearly 2000 acres of land, 
Mrs. Plumber feels she has done her duty by her children. 

—Princess Letitia Bonaparte, the widow of the Duke of 
Aosta, brother of King Humbert of ey has created some 
scandal in royal oe the efforts she is making to in- 
duce the King of Italy and the Pope to give their consent to 
her marriage to ber step-son, the present Duke of Aosta, 
with whom she was in love before she jilted him to marry 
his father. ‘The marriage was one of ambition on her part, 
since the bridegroom was an extremely ugly man, and was, 
moreover, the uncle of the bride. Princess Letitia is the 
daughter of the late Prince ~— and bears a striking 
resemblance to the portraits of Princess Pauline Borghese. 








SOME AZOREAN INDUSTRIES. 


PROBABLY very few who went through the Woman’s 
| Building at the World's Fair gave more than a passing 
glance at a small case marked “ Fayal,” which stood in a 
retired corner in the north end of that building. Possibly 
those that did had but a vague notion of the whereabouts of 
Fayal. Yet the work it contained was well worth some con- 
sideration. Most of it was original and unique, and all of 
it displayed perfect workmanship 

It may be of interest to know that Fayal is one of the nine 
islands which form the Azorean group, that last link between 
It is one of the central islands, and, 
its possessing the best harbor for ships, has always 
been one of the most important, though one of the smallest 
of them 

The Azoreans are a courteous, intelligent race of Portu 
g the mass of the population are peasants and 
fishermen, but they all, and the Fayalese in particular, show 
a great aptitude in learning any handicraft. With infinite 
patience and industry, and remarkable power of imitation, 
they can readily copy anything that they see or feel. But 
it must be from the object, or plainly shown in colors, for 
the flat is almost incomprehensible to most of them. Their 
eye for form is generally better than that for color, which is 
strange, with the rich nature that surrounds them. The 
men take very naturally to the trades of joiners, carpenters, 
carvers, potters, and basket- weavers. The last are often 
very artistic in their designs, and quick to take suggestions. 

These trades are often handed down from father to son, and 
in old saying that ‘‘a potter must be the son of 


two great continents 


owing to 


nese origin 





they have 
a potter 

On their rough, primitive hand-looms the women weave a 
strong, firm linen cloth of various degrees of fineness. They 
cultivate the flax themselves, and pass it through various 
processes, from rotting the plant to spinning the thread on 
their picturesque distaffs. This linen is used as a founda 
tion for much of their exquisite drawn-work, which has 
become so famous in the Eastern States of this country. 
A strong woollen cloth, dyed in home-made dyes which 
defy time and weather—gorgeous reds and yellows, indigo 
blue, brown, various tints of green—is also woven on these 
looms, as well as quilts or blankets in quaint patterns, which 
are often charming combinations of color. 

Plain sewing and white embroidery are admirably taught 
in the dames’ schools in every village. Some of the best 
embroiderers were taught by an American lady who lived 
in Fayal, and who interested herself deeply in the welfare 
of the peasants, encouraging and advising them. 





A FAYALESE KNITTER. 


In 1841 or '42 an impulse was given to the knitting of 
fine open-work hose, which is done by the peasant women 
on five very fine, slightly curved barbed needles. The 
daughter df this same American lady was also interested in 
encouraging the workwomen who showed such skill; by 
selecting and always demanding the highest degree of ex- 
cellence she raised the standard of this knitting, and through 
her unselfish devotion opened a market in this country for 
the work that was so beautiful and so little known. Since 
then it has gone on steadily increasing. 

The inhabitants of Fayal and the opposite island of Pico 
have always been noted for their beautiful straw braid for 
hats and bonnets. The straw of the islands is very fine 
and lustrous, and always selected with great care. 

A very enterprising English saddler, whose sisters had 
settled in Fayal, and were supporting themselves by supply- 
ing visitors with the peasants’ work, decided to try his for- 
tune in Boston, U.S.A. He took his large family with him, 
and, after many vicissitudes, opened a small shop on a side 
street in connection with his sisters. This was the origin of 
the “ Fayal Store,” which afterwards became so well known. 
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Being an enterprising man, he tried several new ventures, 
one being to send to bis sisters a small bit of black silk net 
embroidered in straw, a French bonnet, which in a journey 
to New York he had picked up at Stewart's. His sisters 
gave the work to their most skilful embroiderer, a ver 

ingenious woman, who discovered the secret and taught it 





WEAVING BLANKETS ON A HAND-LOOM. 


to others. In this embroidery a needle is used, as in any 
other, and the ends of straw are so cleverly and intricately 
interwoven that they never loosen, and the work is almost 
indestructible. It is also the same on both sides, which, of 
course, is a great advantage. 

So it was from this small beginning in 1845 that grew the 

erfect work shown in the beautiful examples at the World’s 
Pair Both the black and the white net used as the founda- 
tion for the straw embroidery are selected with great care 
for their durability, and this ethereal, starry material has in 
several cases been handed down to serve as a ball dress for 
more than two generations. 

The simple patterns gave place to more and more elabo- 
rate ones, till the climax was reached in two truly regal cos- 
tumes, a white and a black net, which were exhibited and 
won a medal at the Paris Exposition of 1867. The Empress 
Eugénie became the possessor of one of these, and the other 
was bought by some other great dame. 

Another work which is unique in its way is the knitting 
of the aloe-fibre lace, also done by the peasants. This was 
started by the same Englishman, who saw in New York 
some very costly lace, of which he pur- 
chased a small piece, thinking that it 
might be copied in the fibre of the cen- - 
tury-plant. But it was bobbin lace, 
and the knitters in trying to make 
something like the pattern originated | 
the so-called “aloe lace.” It is a sin- i 
gular fact that though none of this fibre | 
is over one yard in length, yet the 
knots made by the knitters are neither 
seen nor come apart. The lace, though i 
looking like a frosty film, is durable, | 
owing to the toughness of the aloe fibre. | 

The Knitting of aloe lace has reached 
great perfection,both in variety of pat- 
terns, which, like those of the open- 
work hose, are generally original, and | 
invented by the knitters themselves, 
and in the delicacy of the fibre, which 
is split many times. Shawls, dresses, 
fichus—in fact, anything for which lace 
may be properly used—are made in 
aloe. The one woman ina family who ‘ eicitatininds 
shows any aptitude for needle-work is 
dedicated to that profession. Her mo 
ther and her sisters may work in the 
house or the fields, fetch wood and 
water from the hills, but she is spared all that would tend 
to harden or roughen her hands, and the exquisite work that 
comes from the poorest peasant’s cottage never fails to ex- 
cite surprise. The embroidery and the linen drawn-work are 
never soiled, as is that done in France and Switzerland. This 
can be put into immediate use, for it is snowy, and often 
scented with dried rose leaves or lavender, having been kept 
sacredly in papers and gay cotton handkerchiefs 

In the case at the World's Fair there was a dainty basket 
of ‘towers which looked as if carved by 
fair.es out of some intangible substance. 
This substance is the pith of various 
plants, that of the sunflower being used 
for buttertly wings, as it is iridescent, 
the more opaque fig-tree pith for certain 
flowers, and the aralia or rice-paper 
plant for others. 

The first attempt was executed by 
one who with advantages would, as a 
famous Frenchman once said of her, 
have made a sculptor. Her mother was 
under great obligations to some one who 
had befriended her in time of trouble, 
and wished to show ber gratitude by of- 
fering to his wife something that should 
be unique. Tiris young girl and her 
sister had seen some alabaster ornaments 
on a box which excited their admiration, 
and as their grandmother had been in 
the habit of carving little figures from 
the pith of the fig-tree for their amuse- 
ment, they conceived the idea of imita- 
ting these ornaments in that material. 
This first production, a flat bouquet on 
a background of blue paper, was more 
curious than beautiful, but the lady who 
received the gift saw the germ of some- 
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thing promising under the crude forms, and made many sug. 
gestions, showing the young workers the flowers in ber own 
garden, making them note the different forms and texture. 

very hint was taken by the girls, who finally made this 
their profession. 

For almost fifty years these two sisters have worked to- 
gether at this delicate work, and though others have taken 
the idea, and a great deal of pith-work is sold in Fayal, 
none equals their own in artistic feeling and beauty. The 
only implements used are a very sharp razor, a pair of scis- 
sors with perfectly meeting points, and an ivory stiletto to 
take up the very thick but pure gum-arabic. The joining 
of the pith, which is never very, wide, is utilized very clever- 
ly to give form to the broader leaves. 

The workers in these dainty trades are so poorly paid that 
many of them have left the islands, and are doing the coarsest 
kind of sewing for cheap clothing houses in this country. 
This is greatly to be regretted, for the day will come when 
these arts will be lost arts, and surely the people who are ca- 
pable of such perfect handiwork are worthy of a better fate. 

F. 8. D. 


WINDOW DRAPERIES. 


LADY seeking advice from an authority in such mat- 

ters as to how she should curtain the windows of her 
new house (some forty-five in all) received the unhesitating 
answer, ‘‘ Use dotted Swiss,” and the charming effect result- 
ing proved the wisdom of the selection. 

This delicate material seems to be more popular for win- 
dow curtains than ever before, and the reason undoubtedly 
lies in its adaptability, for it is suited alike to the cottage and 
the more pretentious dwelling, being not too fine for the one 
nor too simple for the other. The more sheer the goods, the 
better the effect will be, however, and by far the best finish 
for curtains of this sort is a full ruffled trimming of plain 
Swiss about three inches in width. By sewing a tiny cord 
in one edge of the ruffle, and gafhering up at the same time, 
it may easily be secured to the selvedge edge of the curtain 
either by hand or by machine. 

Ruffled bands of the Swiss on cords and tassels of white 
cotton are the most suitable for draping. A new way of 
hanging Swiss curtains is particularly adapted to low win- 
dows. For a window four and a balf or five feet high a 
full valance eleven inches deep when finished is used, the 
goods taken lengthwise to avoid a seam. This should be 
trimmed at the edge with ruffles or lace. The lower curtains 
are supplied with smal] brass curtain-rings, which slip easily 
on a brass rod set just below the valance, the advantage of 
this arrangement being, aside from its picturesqueness, that 
the curtains may be drawn at will to act as a screen. They 
are not draped, and look best when pushed to one side into 
a space of about ten or twelve inches. For a six-foot win- 
dow the valance may be thirteen inches deep, and in both 
cases the curtains should come just to the window-frame. 

The fine inexpensive cheese-cloth, which is within the 
means of every one, is very suitable for bedroom draperies, 
and is variously trimmed at the edge either with tassel fringe 
or lace. An odd way to finish them is to fold a two-and-a- 
half-inch hem, and insert between before stitching a strip 
of colored cambric or any soft cotton stuff. Pink or yellow, 
red or blue—in fact, any bright color which harmonizes with 
the other furnishings—may be used, as it is considerably 
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THRESHING STRAW. 


toned down by being placed between the folds of the cloth. 
Another way to make a cheese-cloth curtain in pale yellow 
or pale pink is to cut it with an extra depth of one yard, 
which will fall over the top in the form ot « valance. At- 
tach it to a rod with rings, and gather up the folds of the 
valance at one corner, so that the point will come in the 
centre. 

The valance and edge of curtain should be trimmed with 
a ruffle of the cheese-cloth which has been softly twisted 
after it is made, to take away the wiry effect. The Oriental- 
turban curtains, so called because they are used as turbans 
by the natives, sell for $4 a pair. They come in plaids of 
gold and red, blue and olive, and are embroidered at one 
end and through the centre with yellow silk. 

The Turkish crinkled seersucker, either plain white or in 
stripes of white and red, makes dainty bedroom curtains that 
are easily laundered. They are also $4 a pair, and bed- 
spreads to match, eight feet by nine, are $5. 

Coufey curtains, pale blue with silver threads woven 
throughout, are $30 a pair. 

Chijimi cloth is very desirable for draperies, as it hangs 
in soft folds and yet is of a firmness to make it very dura- 
ble. It comes in graceful dark blue patterns on a cream 
ground, and is suitable for sofa cushions and bedroom por- 
tiéres as well. 

Tamboured lace is an old-fashioned material which has 
latterly been restored again for curtains in a modernized 
form, beautiful in design and workmanship. 

Where windows are too high, as is the case in most old 
houses, they may be lowered by the use of the Japanese 
fret-work panels, which come at fifty cents a square foot. 
Soft silks in pale colorings placed behind them give a plea- 
sant light in the room, but some means must be taker to 
prevent this from showing on the street side. Probably 
double panels (where silk is used) would be the best way to 
obviate the difficulty, but the silk can be omitted altogether 
if the color can be dispensed with, Mary F. Harman 




















Fig. 4.—Receprion TorLerre. 


EVENING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
dig E youthful evening gown, Fig. 1, isin yellow and white. 
The skirt is of yellow silk with broché white dots. A 
ruche of yellow crape borders the foot,and panier draperies of 
the crape edged with narrow white lace are on the hips, and 
extending in jabots down the back. The bodice is of cra 
gathered over dotted silk. A shirred guimpe of white silk 
mull is in the square neck, which is surrounded by a col- 
larette of yellow crape and white silk mull. The belt is of 
white satin ribbon 

The gown Fig. 3 is of pale green silk muslin over Nile 
green satin. Wide lace is appliquéd around the round 
skirt and on the edge of the scarf drapery, which falls in 
long sash ends on the back. The low-necked pointed bodice 
is of the satin, with » full bertha of lace. 

The reception toilette, Fig. 4, is composed of a black vel- 
vet skirt and a full blouse bodice of embroidered pink silk 
gauze. A full collarette, and epaulettes above the balloon 
puffs of the sleeves, are of the gauze,edged with lace purling 
headed by narrow satin ribbon. The belt is of pink satin 
ribbon. 

A lace drapery for the low bodice of an evening gown is 
shown front and back in Fig.5. The lace is ten inches 
deep, and three yards of it are consumed. It is shirred 
very fully on the shoulders, and caught with clusters of 
shirring at the front and back. Bands of ribbon are among 
the folds of the front, with hanging ends, and a knot is 
placed at the back. 


FOR MILD FESTIVITIES. 

\ LMOST any house in which an entertainment, of what- 
ever kind, is to be given—whether one of an ordinary 
‘‘row”’ in the city, or a cottage of no particular beauty in 
the country—is capable of being transformed by judicious 
decoration into something almost fairylike and altogether 
charming. The furniture may be neither old and stately 
nor new and harmonious; but so long as there are palms 
and vines, and flowers in pots, to be hired or borrowed or 
bought, and lovely colors in cheap draperies to be had for 
the selecting and a very moderate amount of money, short- 
comings in rooms and furniture can be so toned down and 

covered over as to be almost if not quite obliterated. 

Beginning with the hall, which is probably narrow, a 
climbing vive, or the effect of one, on either side of the front 
door is very desirable in covering what may be called a bald 
spot in ordinary halls. The effect without the vine can be 
produced with artificial ivy or smilax, sold by the yard, the 
entire cost of which need not be much over a dollar. Very 
natural-looking ivy can also be made of sheet-wax, and col- 
ored. In the season of these flowers, a stand of hyacinths 
in bloom will perfume the house and add greatly to the dec- 
oration of the hall. 

A growing palm at the foot or side of the staircase has a 
very pleasing effect; and a hanging suspended at the turn 
of the stairs will be both unique and pleasing, yet not at all 
difficult to manufacture. Almost any foundation will answer, 
dull blue denim being particularly good; and on this small 
folding fans of gay colors may be fastened, four in each 
group, forming rosettes, with the fans partly open. Wall- 
paper bordering could be used in place of fans. A fringe 
of tiny Japanese lanterns on the lower end and a small brass 
rod at the upper one complete a very effective arrangement 
of cheap materials. 

A pretty decoration in green is a circular arrangement of 
long pointed palm leaves, representing the setting sun or the 
spokes of a wheel; and in the country at the green corn sea- 
son this can be managed quite satisfactorily with green corn- 
husks. It looks particularly well over doorways to which 
fate has not been kind in the way of antique ‘plates, etc., 
and it will also be effective where vines are lacking. The 
decorative properties of fresh cornbusks are not half appre 
ciated. 

Draperies of Japanese and India silk twined, or rather 
looped, about doorways and staircases have a beautiful ap- 
pearance; but as yards upon yards of material are required, 
cheese-cloth is more accessible to decorators with slende1 
purses. This very low priced fabric is to be had in lovely 
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tones of color, and the effect of such drapery tastefully ar- 
ranged is a surprising transformation into something rich 
and rare. A bright clear red is usually the most satisfactory 
color, and especially when flowers are scarce, but sometimes 
pink and green may be judiciously mingled. If the hall 
paper be almost anything but red or yellow, pink cheese- 
cloth twisted over the balustrade and railings of the stair- 
way will brighten the hall wonderfully, and seem to show 
all other ornamentation to better advantage. 

Dulli-looking engravings with undesirable frames will as- 
sume a festive air when wreathed with draperies of pink 
and green, and this decoration can also be carried over the 
doors and down the sides of the wood-work. The mantel- 
piece also comes in for a share, unless it is already lambre- 
quined within an inch of its life; and a width of the mate- 
rial, caught up at intervals of half a yard or so with small 
bunches of artificial roses and leaves, makes a charming dra- 
pen around the shelf. 

hese same artificial roses, cut out of tissue-paper, are 
not to be despised for many other uses. They can be 
made iv such a way that the test of smell alone will inform 
the admiring guest of their true character; and as a large 
shade for a standard lamp, finished with a fall of lace, they 
carry off the palm for appearance over many costly rivals. 
A basket made of a cheap sun-hat, and gilded, if practica- 
ble—if not, pe a delicate green—filled with these same 
roses, and placed on a small table, brightens a dull corner; 
while small bunches of the flowers, like those on the mantel 
valance, can be scattered over lace curtains with a very 
pretty effect. 

With walnut wood-work the pink and green combination 
looks Lage oe ag A well; but if the wood be light, the rich 
crimson cheese-cloth would look better, and help to furnish 
more. Red roses should take the place of pink ones; and 
paper flowers have at least the advantage of looking as fresh 
at the end of an entertainment as at the beginning. 

A room where the table is arranged for luncheon or sup- 
per can be made very bright and cheery with large Japanese 
lanterns, while the stars and stripes could be effectively 
draped over the mantel. One width of pink cheese-cloth 
should be pinned as a valance around the table, and caught 
up at intervals with roses. Then with a large bow! of pink 
roses at each corner, pink icing on the cakes, and pink ices 
and creams, the character of a pink entertainment is quite 
well established. 

Should the festivity occur within reach of a daisy field, 
the lovely and now fashionable blossoms loathed of the 
farmer can be substituted for roses, with a diminution of 
labor and a gain of naturalness. But more pink will be 
needed to enliven the white ; and pink cheese-cloth curtains 
made very full should supersede the lace ones.’ For a 
country parlor lacking in color such curtains are particu- 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Evenine Gown with PANieER 
DRAPERY. 
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larly pretty, and if decorated with clusters or sprays of 
daisies the effect is charming. 

As almost anything may be done with the long-suffering 
cat-tail—which is painted, gilded, silvered, or bronzed, stood 
in corners, and mounted on dizzy heights—a bushel or so of 
this artistic vegetable should be gathered before it is fully 
ripe by home decorators of frugal mind. If boiled, like other 
vegetables, but only for a short time, it loses its vicious habit 
of powdering the adjacent carpet and draperies with its 
thistle-down, and can be made to do duty much longer. 
Some tall spikes of beautifully mottled ones in an adjucent 





Fig. 5.—Lace Drapery FoR Eventne Bopice. 


corner are still, after fourteen months of wear and tear, in a 
perfect state of preservation, having been gathered just as 
they began to turn brown. Green ones mingled with others 
in various shades of brown make a very pretty variety, and 
clusters of small] gilded tails are always available. 

A temporary screen of generous proportions helps won 
derfully to decorate doorways, bare corners, and almost any 
unfurnished space. The commonest of light frames can 
have heavy twine stretched across it both ways, and autumn 
leaves, pressed ferns, and gilded and bronzed clusters of 
acorns can be so disposed over the surface as to make it a 


Fig. 3.—BaLu Gown or Stink Musiin with Appiiqué 


Lacs. 











thing of beauty. For summer use, flowers 
and grasses will naturally suggest themselves. 

Brackets of the most perishable nature, 
having only pasteboard foundations, can be 
put up against the wall and in every corner 

for one evening only,” and the amount of 
decoration to be gotten out of them when 
covered with damp moss studded with flow- 
and trailers is quite surprising. No 
thing gives a more thoroughly festive air 
than flowers and verdure; and all sorts of 
uncommon combinations of simple supplies 
are open to those interiors that seem to be 
largely composed of blank space, 


ers 


But the transitory character of most of 
these decorations should be borne in mind, as 
few things are more melancholy than the 


faded ornaments of a fenst 
of an evening, when al! their sparkle is 
have quite accomplished their mission 

cheese-cloth and paper roses may be pul away 
for future festivities, but the moss bruckets 
and temporary screens should receive decent 
burial ELLA Ropman CuHurcH 


gone, 


FOR AN INVALID'S CHRISTMAS. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

LADY was lately heard lamenting that 
J she 
make a suitable gift for an invalid friend, 
are so few things that a sick 
person nas any use for 7 


vpecause the re 


As there is no one to whom some remem 
brance from the fortunate ones who can come 
ind go at their own pleasure is more wel 
come, at the loving Christmas-time, than to 
those “shut in” from the glad gay greetings 
of the rest of the world, | make a few sug 


gestions in their behalf 


The invalid, of course, needs no jewelry, 
and but few articles of ordinary dress, but 
that does not signify that he or she need to 


be allowed to remain entirely without atten 
tion to personal appearance. For a woman 
a light cap is frequently desirable, because 
it will both cover and adorn hair which is 
not becoming when merely combed back, 
and the sensitive nerves of most invalids 
will endure no more elaborate dressing 
These caps may be quite plain, or be made 
charming arrangements of more or less costly 
muslins and laces. As they are easily soiled 
and still more easily ‘‘mussed,” a fresh one 
is always welcome 

Both men and women find much comfort 
in wearing short loose jackets or sacques of 
very soft and thick flannel, either white or 
of a becoming color. These may be beauti 
fully embroidered if so desired, but as a rule 
a little feather-stitching, and a bit of lace at 
throat and wrists, are the best because the 
simplest ways of trimming. For added 
warmth the very useful and comfortable ar 
ticle known as a ‘Florence Nightingale” 
can be worn over the jacket, or without it, 
by a person too feeble to be “‘ bothered” with 
the putting on and off of any more than the 
absolutely nevessary number of sleeves 
This may be made of any soft and thick 
wool material, or of a soft China silk, wad- 
ded and quilted. A very useful one was 
made by folding a chuddah shawl into an 
oblong form, turning back the two upper 
corners and catching them with ribbons to 
form cuffs through which the hands could 
be slipped, making a straight incision of 
about four inches in the centre of the upper 
side 
free so as to form a place for the neck. 
incision was bound and the corners fastened 
down by ribbons, while tie-strings of the 
same enabled it to be closely drawn around 
the throat. Very comfortable ones are made 
of knitted wools. These are particularly 
good on account of their elasticity, which 
enables the patient to turn more freely than 
do other materials. 

Of course night-dresses and shirts may be 
made exceedingly pretty, and one can hard- 
ly have too many. Al! such articles and bed 
ding are as suitable gifts for an invalid as 
are handsome outer garments to those who 
are well. Fine and delicately embroidered 
linen sheets or pillow-slips, blankets of thick 
soft pile, and the ever-desirable, though un- 
washable, ‘‘ duvets,” or down quilts. These 
latter should be always protected from soil 
by slips of muslin, as nearly transparent as 
may be, to show the bright colors beneath. 
These slips are themselves pretty, and there 
should be several of them, to provide for the 
necessity for frequent changes. 

l'o evable the invalid to take bis meals in 
as much comfort as possible, there are now 
made two or three kinds of little bed tables, 
all of which are convenient, and some of 
which are ornamental. For these a set of 
small white table-cloths, which may be as 
simple or as elaborate as desired, are always 
welcome. For an invalid’s use an exagge- 
rated sort of bib is exceedingly useful. It 
is nearly impossible for the neatest of per- 
sons, eating in a recumbent posture, to carry 
food from the plate to the mouth, or to drink 
from anything except a “feeding bird ”"— 
which no one will ever use who can help it 
—without dropping or spilling something 
An ordinary napkin, even doubled, is but an 
insufficient protection to the clothing be- 
neath. Bibs made of soft linen, lightly quilt 
ed over a sheet of white cotton wadding, will 
be gratefully received by any invalid. The 
edges may be “‘ button-holed,” or bound with 
plain tape. 

An invalid can frequently use from four | 
to six pillows at a time, —_—e they are 
all very soft and of several sizes, in the pro- 


and the fire-flies | 


The | 


could think of nothing that would | 


perees § of three large to one small, skilfully 
arranged to support not only the back and 
head, but the sides and arms. There should 
be at least two sets of pillows, so that one 
set may be airing while the other is in use. 
The slips for these may be of the finest of 
linen, and either simply hem-stitched or del- 
icately embroidered; but never should they 
be beruffled or beribboned. 

For obvious reasons the sick-room should 
contain as few unwashable articles as possi- 
ble; hence all covers should be of washable 
material. Here is endless opportunity for 
those who love to add to the value of their 
gifts by their own handiwork. These things 
can all be adorned with embroidery or 
drawn-work, either simply or elaborately, 
and thus offer a great variety of beauty. 

If our invalid friend does not possess one 
of the several forms of book-rest which are 
to be found on sale, no gift could be more 
acceptable. One now in use serves several 
| purposes besides that of holding a book, and 

with a few trifling alterations in the con- 

struction might easily be made to serve sev- 
eral more. 
A large light folding screen is almost ne- 
cessary in a sick-room, especially to ward off 
| draughts from the patient while his room is 
| airing. The screen may be either cheap or 
costly, and be nearly equally pretty whether 
covered with a delicate chintz or embroid- 





| ered silk 


| which the 


|} may be 


Electric bells leading to every room with 
invalid is likely to desire com- 
munication may be very easily arranged, 
with the buttons hidden within fanc 
or rosettes within easy reach of the invalid’s 
hand, and no other possible gift will be more 
highly appreciated. The rosettes or tassels 
of home manufacture and pretty 
enough to bring them fairly into the Christ- 
mas-gift category. In other cases a hand- 


| bell of silver or bronze, or one of the tune- 


ful gongs for which the Japanese are famous, 
is a suitable present. 

Clocks are now made with transparent 
faces, behind which a lighted taper may be 
placed to show the figures on the dial, 
though all the rest of the room be dark. 
But even this has sometimes a wearying ef- 
fect upon weakened eyes, while a clock with 
a ‘‘ soft cathedral chime to measure the slow 
march of time,” having an inaudible “ tick,” 
or striking the hours and quarters in sweet- 
ly muffled tones, is almost sure to prove an 
inestimable comfort during those long dim 
watches of the night when every second is 
made a long minute by suffering. 

A pretty calendar or a thermometer with 
figures large enough to be seen across the 
room is a useful gift. So, too, is a small 
scrap-basket or a letter-pocket; both may be 
hung on the wall close beside the bed, or on 
the head of the bed itself. But better than 
these is a small revolving table standing on 
the floor within easy reach of the patient's 
hand. Around the edge of this table’s top 
are hung several little decorative bags, or 
pockets, to contain those trifles so important 
to an invalid, which are always getting lost 
in the bed-covers if there is no handy re- 
ceptacle for them. One of these little pock- 
ets shall hold the handkerchief, another the 
pencil or paper-knife, and so on. 

For cut flowers there should be vases of 
various sizes and degrees of elegance and 
cost. Pictures are society for an invalid, 


1 . | and it is desirable that they be frequently 
and turning back the pieces thus left | 


The | 


changed for the sake of variety, excepting 
in the cases where they may have become 
objects of particular attachment. No pic- 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over bee years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draoggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


ARE YOU MARRIED? 


Ir is the small annoyances that worry—sour milk 
overnight, no milkman in the mornings no cream 
for the coffee ; no milk for the baby. @ Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always ready for 
use. Obtainable everywhere.—{Adv.] 

Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfames, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Paris; Panx & Ti.ronp, 


G Batel 
New Yor! Draggteta, hy Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Ade.} 
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HIGHEST AWARDS 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles : 
| BREAKFAST COCOA, _. Os we eae 


‘Premium: No. 1, Chocolate, ‘ies 6 











Vanilla Choeolate, . . . . . . . 


German Sweet Chocolate, aS ea" 


| Cocoa Butter. PARA EEE, a 








For “ parity, of material, ” “excellent flavor,” and 
“uniform, even composition.” 


| WALTER BAKER & co., , Dorchester, Mass. 
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| ably sink. 


tassels | 


ture containing a harsh or unpleasant 
gestion can eo teneldered as especially d 
able anywhere, und no such picture should 
ever be placed in an invalid’s room. 

The meals of a person who is ill are usual- 
ly of so slight a character, and their nature 
is so monotonous, that it is well to make up 
in show of dishes for what they may lack in 
substance. In every first-class china-ware 
house may be found *‘ solitaire sets” of china 
and countless articles of dainty cut glass, 
while in the silver shops the articles are 
fairly bewildering in beauty and variety, 
from a tiny French or Russian coffee-pot to 
a fairy ‘‘ pepper and salt.” 

For one who is able to leave the bed durin 
a portion of the day there are reclining anc 
“easy” chairs, lounges, and stools; and all. 
even the last-named, may have their special 
cushions upholstered in softest silk or chintz. 
The best form of footstool for an invalid’s 
ever-weary feet is stuffed with feathers. 
About five pounds of feathers should be 
tightly packed into a square or round case 

‘‘ ticking” about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter and eight in height. The footstool so 
formed may be upholstered in silk, and tied 
around and across with broad ribbon in such 
a way as to assist in keeping it firm without 
losing softness. Into such a stool the in- 
valid’s feet, clad in soft slippers of knitted 
wools or of fur, may slightly and comfort- 
Its lower side should be covered 
with Brussels carpet, so that it will cling to 
the floor carpet, instead of slipping awa 
from beneath the feet. Soft wrappers, del. 
icate shawls, and light draperies for head and 
neck are among the treasures of an invalid 
who can leave the bed for chair or couch; so 
also is a slumber rug made of down covered 
with unrustling silk, or one of knitted wools. 

For those who are able to read there is 
nothing more acceptable than small books— 
for even with a book-rest large ones are 
wearying—and magazines, the latter espe- 
cially being light—sometimes in two senses 
—and coming new and fresh every month. 
The trembling hands cut the leaves with such 
pleasant anticipations! the pain-weary eyes 


| brighten so eagerly as they glance over the 
| table of contents! 


| stocked with careful reference 





Besides all these things there are always 
flowers, fragrant and beautiful; a small fern- 
ery; a globe of goldfish; a little aquarium 
to the fact 
that it must contain creatures big enough to 
be studied without the aid of a glass; or birds 
for those able to enjoy their song 

The life of the invalid ‘‘shut in” from 
most of the pleasures of life is a hard one at 
the best; nothing that they can enjoy should 
be denied to them. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
ROFITABLE AND REPUTABLE BUS.NESS 


or Agency for Lady or Gentleman. Send Stamp 
for Circulars and Information to 


HENRI LIMAN CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RATES eal ADVERTISING 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


Displayed advertisements, per — me one 





insertion - - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 2\ inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 

6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one ye: “- 
13 or600 “ ‘ = - 
26 or 750 “ - « “- 
62 or1000 “ - = “- 

Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 

Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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AN ELEGANT TOILET. meer : 
Very oS mapa —_ as aa | 


Sold by all Ris yee 
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The Kind 


Of Shoes 
Your Children Wear 


May spoil their feet for a life time. Long ago 

we thought of that, in our constant study to 
supply boys and girls with clothing, right in 
every way, from head to foot. 

We have paid more attention to the shape of 
| our shoes than is customary with the general 
| dealers, where children’s goods are a secondary 
matter; so that those you buy of us will leave 
the foot as Nature made it. 

Durable too, as well as a correct fit, and cost 
no more than the others. 


Send for Catalogue, we can serve you by mail as well. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 











Worth a Guinea a Box. 


Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mild dose 
of 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposrrion, 1 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


) : GY. yon seen those elegant pol- 
ished wood-eeat Piano Stools, 
Chairs, and Benches manufactnred by 
NEPPERT BROS.? Prices from $4.50 
up. Piano Covers, —- Dusters, 
Scarfs, at Lambreguins, Catalogues 
free. near Broad- 
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selling Beveridge Cooker. 
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Hamcteg at TT THOMPSON $ EYE WATER 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 
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RICH FURS. 


Fur Cloaks, Capes, Muffs, Fur Trimmings, 
Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes. Paris and 
London Novelties. 


COSTUMES. 


Reception and Evening Gowns, Tailor-Made 
Cloth Suits, Riding Habits. Cloth, Velvet, and 
Plush Coats and Jackets. 


Mackintoshes, Storm Coats. 





Broadevoy Ks 9th ét. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 











Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 



















Your father, brother, husband or 


Dor sale at PARK & TILPORD’S and af 
sweetheart will appreciate this as 


eading houses. 
GIRLS rhea 


THE ROTARY HAT IRON. 


As necessary to 
the toilet as a hat 
brush. Heat in 
the gas jet. If 
not kept by your 
furnisher, will be 
sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.25. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, 
31 Spruce Street, New York. 








Zhat Card 

Will mark every style of 
BISSELL’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 
price specially for Christmas presents, 


The mo. pular gifts for women 
im the ae Pf 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Strect, Baffale, N. Y. 
Special attention paid to mail orders 


Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission 


. Sei us ie oe tae 
— 2a ¥ a i 
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CHARLES E. PERREAR, Agent. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 
NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY, 


Largest Hair Cloth Manufacturers in the world. 


HAIR SEATINGS, 


Moth Proof, Durability Unexcelled, 
Cleanliness Supreme. 


Hair Cioth Crinoline, 


PADDING OR TAILORS’ HAIR CLOTH, 


Made from Selected Imported Horse Hair, 


Also Manufacturers of FIBRE CLOTH. 
Goods of a Superior Quality. Every Piece Fully Warranted. 
HAIR CLOTH CRINDLINE fiat resists” dumpuess 
and retains stiffuess and elasticity 


Made very lig ht weight, Grey, Black, and White, 


medium, and heavy in 
See that Weft is Genuine Norte i alr 
Bewane ov Iurrations in Cottons, Glazed Thrends, “ete. 
HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require, 


| Ask Dealers for OURS and accept no other. 


4893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


anDd 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
he Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Duplicate 
Whist. 


For Home Amusement 
and instruction in the 
game of Whist the 

Kalamazoo Method 

is unequalled. 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT to Whist Players 
itis just the thing. You can find Kalamazoo 
Duplicate Whist Sets on sale at all leading 
Stationery and Sporting Goods Stores; 
Prices range from $3.00 to $14.00 per set. 

Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules and Whist Eti- 
quette as adopted by the 3rd American Whist Congress, 
1893, sent to any address upon receipt of 2 ct. stamp. 


THLING BROS. & EYERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS! 


Great Simultaneous Publication 


AMERICA,ENGLAND,AND FRANCE. 
NOW READY 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


1784, 











or PRIOR 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC...........60 50 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL............. 50 
HOLLY LEAVES................. 5 
LADY’S PICTORIAL....------..-.008. 50 
BLACK & WHITE... 50 
CHF TIER_OX CHRIS TMAS- 

Pi chvyinwnserscesebenapte os ccesvosess 50 
YUE THE .<-cccesceccccccccccccccccccss 50 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL....... 60 
ART ANNUAL..............- seseeeeceses 75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English 

Wee nabtnds onndcsaeer stamtbesececeecaes 100 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French 

Oi daa scat ance coes cas pbacdrlerenveese 100 


The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 
Every one of them contains colored pictures which are 


Gems or Art. Aut NewspeaLers aND 


The International News Company, New York, 


| 83 & 85 Duane St., one door East of Broadway. 








A. AVantine& Co, 


JAPANESE, CHINESE, A(x 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, 
and INDIA GooDs. “4. \ 


877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


We have now ready a most complete assortment of 
Artistic and Useful Japanese 


METAL NOVELTIES, 
unique — odd — and grotesque. 







Bonbon: 
Puper Knives. . 


Se see +75 

Pocket Match-Boxes............++ J 

Napkin Mings.......--0--e+e+eeee ‘ 
ty MNT i. on sons énaueedeetne bt -40 to «75 
a Salts and Peppers..... 40 to +75 
ees 15 to 25 
Stamp | el bu kahit etenee (eee dion 40 Wo +75 
CamGbeetitincoc cces ccoc ccccves $1.25 10 2.00 
Glove Buttoners...... 350 1.00 


Choice New Lines of 
Artistic Bric-a-Brac, Fine 
Satsuma and Cloisonne 
Enamel, Oriental Lamps 
and Draperies, Table Por- 
celains, etc. 

Mail orders receive prompt at- 
tention. Nocharge for packing. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Illus- 
trated catalogues mailed free. 








Are eee Sola, standard 


with this trade-mark inside 
of the oldest ri 
you 


ty, and aeytian 


deliver the’ jeweler. 


. = 


Dotaty inty Marquinn Turquoise and fine Pestle, ha 50, 
usader Sword, Dene ved andy pearls, @2. 50. 
Circles of lok y Moonstones cal doublets, any color, $3.00, 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





EVAN '> 
Meine 
i I 





y 
. GEORGE B. EVANS, Pw 
‘ 1106 Chestnut ja 


1 ,000, 000. 


young fiw 8 need 





The V highest authority 

on the care of children, deal- 

ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 

One hundred physicians write for it. 

*‘It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


Worth its weight in gold,”"—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 











ellow, 25 


rey 
sate, or by mail, for 


CKSECKER, Perfumer 
Maiden 








“lee Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








isMmMARnRT BLACK STUtF'E's. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


rl 
The genuine pong Got dress goats are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the 
| 


selvedge, with the name 


Priestley & Co. 


Take no others. 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. 
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you will discover that the 
patents of 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


obviate what you have 
complained about in all 
other makes of UNION 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
Ours are 


Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results, 
Reliable and Uniform. 


None 
marked 
lining, 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
SEND STAMP direct to 
us, and we will send sam- 
ples of materials and self- 
measurement blank to 
any part of the world, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


genuine unless 
inside sateen 





All Styles. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Trt Ovo Way 


Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodicc| 


WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL 
NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 


They make a smooth, continuous seam, have 
the hump and every desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advantages over 
every other make, and are recognized by every 



















Only | Perfect Hook and bye. 


oat a 
= 5 $3 ey. 


It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night ia Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early ey of Creede, | 
startling and curious incidents of the Great Boom an 

scramble for gold. gr and the part a women played in it. 
The co-work o WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 





Tue Great Drvime for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
papecmane to every person 
bearing the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any branch 
of these families. 

The Great Drviwe is a 
coptouae illustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overflow- 
ing each month with good 
things 0 Pte: young 
and olc 1s like no othe 
MISS POLLY PARSONS. journal, being strikingly 
original and furnishing matters of fact and 
fancy that can be found nowhere else. Ten 
cents a copy; ome dollar a year. 

Send to-day for our Great Premiam 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gitts of a most novel char: racte r, made of 

andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to the 
-~ ep red carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 

to the rough but rich and brilliant 

cold and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 

als. Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We know yon will be pleased. 


DiviveE.. 


The 
4516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


REAT 
canes Fas m™ POSTAGE 














for Men, Women, 
gyand Children, made 
a heavy knitted 


Recommended 
W, hysicians, indorsed 
by nurses, for the 
BATH-ROOM, 
CHAMBER, SICK- 
ROOM or NUR- 
SERY. Unequalled 
for wear inside 
RUBBER BOOTS. 
Ask shoe dealer, or 
send 25 cents with 
size. Manufactured 
_ only by 

J. H. PARKER, Dept., No, 3, '%* Bedford St., Boston, 


SHOPPIN( in New York by a lady of 


a 8 cesta, Oe. Yj) charge. ular 
88 A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 

























and business of all kinds 











THE SECRET. 

“ Say, old man, I hear you're soon 
to be married. I own a nice little 
cottage in the suburbs I'd like to 
show you.” 

“Thanks, but the troth ie I am 
marrying in order to be able to live 
in the city.” 


—_—~>—_— 


He. “How old did you say Miss 
as?” 


rs. 

“Then it was her elder sis- 

ter I met at Newport about six 

years ago; she was eighteen then.” 

Sux. “No; that must have been 
Grace herself; she has no sister.” 


_ so 


It is useless to tell a boy who has 
determined to become a barber that 
he must “‘ begin at the foot,” and it 
is equally a waste of time to say to 
a boy who intends to be a chiropo- 
_— that he will reach head some 

ay. 


Mamma (to little Jimmie, who is 
saying his prayers). “ Now, Jimmie, 
ask God to bring pape home safely.” 

Jimuix. “ Please, Dod, bring papa 
home on a safety.” 

—_--~<—.—— 

“I feel like a ship abont to 
founder,” said the turkey to the 
cranberry jelly, as he glanced about 
the table at the hungry diners. 

“ How's that 7?” said the jelly. 

“I'm doomed to go down,” said 
the turkey ; and the jelly langhed so 
hard that it toppled over on to the 
table-cloth. 


——-_>_— 


“I don’t know what's the matter 
with me,” sald old Mr. Fussy, sud- 
denly, after he had eaten six oysters, 
five smelta, two slices of filet, a Ro- 
man punch three platefuls of turkey, 
with potatoes, spinach, celery, and 
cranberry sauce, “I'm afraid I'm 
not well. I had a splendid appetite 
when I began, but all of a sudden 

19 


it’s gone! THE PULPIT WAS FILLED ON THANKSGIVING DAY BY THE 


ee REV. MR. STOUT. 
“I wonder where this idea of the 
long hair for football-players ori- 
ginated ?” said Dobba. 
“I'm surprised at your ignorance,” said Ferry. “ It 
was Samson's idea. He was a whole team in himeelf, 


and he knocked out the Philistines in great shape. 


They didn’t even score. Bat when Delilah cut his 
hair, he couldn't have played a game of croquet, 
You ought to read up.” 


THE STAR OF THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


But morsel daintier far than these, 
Who all the dinner throngh 

Found one small crust «uffice for him, 

That brightene eye And never ceased to coo 


key here the pain, 
opkin pie 
*T wae not the eweet cranberr sauce 


FARMER TOMPKINS’ THANKSGIVING » here notions boys git now, they fill me 
rage; 


use for what he calls this grand pro- 


vy, 0 itie. I clear forgot it! 


ral, considerin’ the spell 
1 thie vear—fur everything's . 
So, as you see, it’s hard for me to render thanks to- 
that I'll join the thankful . day 7 P , 
For great and giorions blessings that ‘ain't come at 
all my way; 
I didn’t git to see the fair, because I couldn't spare , as my dear wife wants me to, I'll join Aer songs 
The time or cash sufficient for to pay my way out of joy 
there: . 4 fecause I'm not a tarkey set before a bungry boy. 
An’ folks as other summers came to board w Gastown V. Daaxe. 
nd me —————— —_ 
Gave our farm-honse the go-by in this year of 


An’ ‘tain't to be expected 


throng 


ith ma 


“There's thirteen at thie table,” roared Bobbie at 
the Thankegiving-day dinner 
“Dear me!” eald grandpa, nervously 
thonght there were only twelve.” 
lhirteen—counting the turkey,” said Bobbie. 


“Really? I 


ow 1 had to take the dimes 

tockin’ for to help me through 

what was worse, my darter, who —_—— > 
the milla 

Got « t out by t t down, thus tocreasin’ 


was workin n 
“ Well, Tommie,” eaid the boy's father, ar he } 
to carve the turkey, “ what are you thankful for to- 


mitcher’s Dilla. 


ay 7 

“That there’s six mince pies downstairs,” said 
7 

Tommie. 


An’ Tom, my eon, got hanghty with his mother and 
a 

» Couldn't get us to his fine schemes to “ Jimmie, what part of the tarkey will you have ?”’ 

“ The drumatick.” 

‘ Baby, what do you want?" 

* Div me de dwam,” 


e's sot on eddication, wants to be a college lad, 
earn to speak in French and Greek—it really 
mrsxzes ine mad 
“ How tender the tarkey is, my dear! I thought you 
sald this morning that it was tough fT 
“It was; but the boys have been playing football 
i up considerably.” 


I've got along withont such things, and he can do it 


A THANKSGIVING KEPRIMAND. 
Spake Aunt Jeaunette in tones severe to Gilbert on the wa 


I'm satiefied to know no more than what my daddy ' 
“Folks don’t express their thanks, my dear, by whistlin’ on this day.” 


knew with it, and it's softened 











WHY JARLEY'S THANKSGIVING WAS A FAILURE 


SCOTCH CONSISTENCY. 


Extreme piousness is often more provoca- 
tive of hamor than of admiration, as the em- 
ployers ofa certain Puritanical young Seotch- 
man have found out. He came from some 
country place near Edinburgh, -with the 
strongest of recommendations from his old 
pastor, who stated, among other things, that 
“sae gude a boy he was that there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the congregation when it 
was announced that he was to go to America 
to seek his fortune.” He ne to be not 
only a good clerk, but obliging to his friends, 
and when the annual picnic was planned, he 
proposed to save his fellow-cierks the expense 
of printing their programmes by type-writing 
them himeelf. hen, however, the list of 
diversions for the day's, pleasnre was handed 
him, and he found that dancing was among 
them, he exclaimed, violently: 

“I'll nae print that nngodly word ‘dancing’ 
on paper. I'll type-write the rest of it, and 
leave a blank for that wicked word, which 
some of you worldly men can put in for your- 
selves!” aren C, Nicuors. 


—— 

“Bush, Willie, hush!” said Mr. 
Hicks to his noisy son as they sat 
atdinver. “ You are noisy enough 
for six boys.” 

“Well, give me turkey enough 
tor three boys, and I'll keep the 
others quiet,” said Willie. 

counbenipeteat 

“ How did you enjoy the football 
game, Mr. Jones?” 

“Very much indeed. 
rather rough, however.” 

** Indeed ?” 

“Yes; two men lost their ears, 
one had his nose broken, and I got 
into acrush of young ladies on the 
way out and lost my heart.” 


It was 


cumermentiiiiaitiian 

Crumuer. “Mre. Van Blume’s 
supper was an utter failare.” 

Gruceranp, “What was the 
cause 7” 

Crumurn. “She got so finstered 
that when giving her guests seats 
at the table she placed good talkers 
beside good talkers and good Jis- 
teners beside listeners. The 


THE REMEDY 


“What shall I do to prove my love?” 
The raving, ranting actor cried; 
Aud from the gallery above 
A voice exggested “ suicide.” 
fl eI 
Tivrie. “1 heard that Harry Moore pro- 
posed to Agnes in a song, and that she ac- 
cepted him in the same wa Do you think 
that yon could be wooed ps won by an air?” 
Avete. “Yes; there is just one air that 
could win me.” 
Ture. “ What air is that 7” 
Aves. “ A millionaire.” 


eee 
“Why did Parker appear on the golf field 
with his coachman this morning 2? Waut him 
for a caddie ?” 
“No; some one told him that the rales re- 
quired him to start off with a driver.” 


eemntillpaitinae 
“Where are yon going to-night, Jobson ?” 
asked Hicks, a¢ Dawson started home. 
“ Nowhere,” said Jobson. 
“I wish you were there,” said Hicks. 


talkers wouldn't talk, since they 
couldn't do it all, and of course the 
listeners had nothing to say, so the 
evening passed off in silence.” 


JARLEY THONGHT IT WAS VERY FUNNY TO PRACTISE WHEN THE LONGSHOREMAN INSISTED 
HIS PRESTIDIGITATION ON A LONGSHOREMAN THANKS- UPON HAVING THE FIVE DOLLARS His EAR 
GIVING DAY, AND TAKE FIVE DOLLARS FROM His EAR, HAD PRODUCED, JARLEY DIDN'T THINK IT SO 


“ of ” 
BUT FUNNY, AFTER ALL. WILL YOU TAKE If OR HAVE I(T seNnT? 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


“NOT AT HOME.” 


HE little phrase ‘‘ not at home,” used in 

the conventional sense,simply meaus that 
one is not at liberty to receive her friends or 
acquaintances. It does not mean that she is 
out of the house, and it is not so understood 
by people accustomed to society. When the 
— bars oe toe pes caller, with the i 
ormation that the lady is “‘emeaged” a 
cannot come. down, the caller, unless she is u 
very sensible woman indeed, is apt to feel 
that she Sale had a as | rit aot take 
the trouble to go to in very 
soon,” she thinks, and probably dacs she 
walks disappointedly away. : 

One use of politeness is to.ease-the. wheels 
of society and do aed with needless fric- 
tion. When ‘everybody in a communit 
adopts a certain formula, and its meaning 
generally und and accepted, there is 
no violation of teuth in availing one’s self of 
it, simply as a convenience. hen we send 
out cards saying that on a certain we 
will be ‘‘ at home,” we signify to our f 8 
that then we will be free to enjoy their so- 
ciety. This may seem too formal to be done 
in a little village where old acquaintances 
run in upon one another on their way to or 
from the market or the post-office,and where 
the demands of life are not very insistent. 
But in town, with its multiform and pressing 
engagements, a day at home is almost a ne- 
cessity to those who would see their friends, 
and still have time left for anything else. 

Of course, if the plirase ‘‘ not at ” is 
crudely taken, apd regarded as a falsehood 
by the utterer aud by the person who hears 
it, it lowers the moral tone of both. -But 
this is not whut is intended when it is used. 
The gentlewotan who is ‘‘ not at home” is 
understood simply to be ‘‘ not at home to 
visitors,” and thus she has thrown up’a for- 
tification for the day around the poemi she is 
writing or the picture she is painting, the 
child she is nursing, the gown she is mak- 
ing, or the dessert she is concocting. “ Mrs. 
—— will not beat home until after 3 or 4 or 
7 p.m.” is merely a Variation of the form, 
signifying at what hour Mrs. —— will be 
disengaged, — * 

The only really needful thing in the mat- 
ter is to have everybody understand and 
adopt, what a few have adopted and found 
convenient and “courteous, a conventional 
phrase to indigate that the occupations of 


the house cannot be thrown over for the plea- | 


sure of a con¥Versation with friends who may 
find another occasion for calling. Toa mul- 
titude of over-wearied women, interrupted 


until serious pursuits become impossible, and | 


nerves and health break down, this little 


phrase, if accepted as coin current, would | 


prove a boon. 


TABLE-CLOTHS. 


fhe BLE-CLOTHS have been in use in 
Englawd since the Saxon period—in ear- 


liest times restricted to banquet-halls of the 


nobles of the land, for rare occasions and 

annual festival days. 

—_—_oOoeo 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical ‘comfort anf stimolant. The 5 
«i ds highly the use 


" Liebig COPMPANY’S 
Extract — “ 





Medical Prof 


in all cases of weakness ~nd digestive disorder. 
Try a cup When exhansted and see how refresh- 
ing it is. 


This isa 

fac simile = 
of the 

signature : 


% of IJnstus 
onLiebig . 











HARPER'S BAZAR 
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ROYAL Always Leads. 





The Highest Award 


Wherever Exhibited. 


The official examination under the direction 
of the Chief of the Chemical Division of the 
U. S. Agricultural Department shows that 
of the baking powders tested the ROYAL 
to be purest, most perfectly compounded and 


20 per cent. higher in leav- 
ening strength than any 
competitor exhibited at the 


Worlds Columbian Fair. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
Ce 















has always been given 


Baking Powder 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
‘more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 


wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gao. A. Macsetn Co. 
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~ A Pointer 


Cocoa at its best 


d 
d 
4 
1} Cocoa at its best 
] 


Cocoa at its~best. 


cents to pay postage. Address, 











is made of choicest, 
Such is Blooker’s 


is of a reddish brown color because the 
finest beans are of. this color. 
Such is Bleoker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


1s not adulterated. with starch or sugar. 
Nor is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


A sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be sent for two 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York, ‘ 


on Cocoa. 


ripest Cocoa beans. 
Dutch Cocoa. 
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Based on written endorsements from over 7,000 eminent 
physicians, and the continued use in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions since 30 years, it is positively asserted, 
and every trial will prove that the popular French tonic 


VIN MARIANI 


is Unequalled as a Strengthener of the Entire System, and Restorer 
of the Vital Forces. A remarkable aid in all ange of body and 
mind, and indispensable to Brain Workers and all who suffer 



















from Over-exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, 
Malaria, Impoverished Blood, Lung and Throat Troubles. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT 1s (MMEDIATE AND LASTING. 





Agreeable to the taste. Supplied by Druggists and Grocers. 


For Illustrated Book free, with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities, address 
Mariani & Co., New York. 


Makes 40;Soups 


Nothing adds more to the flavor and zest of a soup than Beef 
Extract. But you need the best, and that is made near where they 
cattle graze. Our cattle are natives and are raised near at hand. 
Rex Brand is not Burned or of Strong Animal Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, mailed free. 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., South Omaha, Neb. 


Rae’s Lucca Oi PSP fotive ot 


| GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 











Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. | 


Saye 4 Dr. Price’s Cream ‘Baking Powder 


LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1936. 
Awarded hig-hest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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PARIS TOILETTES 


See iilustrations o 10u8, 


TILE-GREEN silk with handsome em 
4 broidery is the material of the evening 
gown illustrated. The round corsage with 
out darts is trimmed around the low neck 
with three strands of beads of green and 
golden-brown shades Below this is a dra 


u page 


pery of silk embroidered with white silks | 
Rows of beads like those | 


and smaller beads 
at the top are around the waist, and triple 
rows of beads fall thence on the skirt. The 
skirt is edged at the foot with a row of 
and is very richly embroidered all 
around in points done with white silk and 
beads. The point in the middle of the front 
gher than the others, and each point is 
bordered with a row of beads. The fan is 
of white ostrich feathers on shell sticks. 
Long white Suéde gloves complete the toi 
lett 

A costume of chestnat-brown velvet from 
Madame Lipman of Paris has a blouse front 
of heliotrope peau de The jacket cor 
suge of velvet has revers and a large col 
lar, and is trimmed all around with galloon 
stu:lded with jet cabochons. Three velvet 
buttons embroidered with jet are on each 
t 
{ 


beads 


is hi 


sole 


ide of the front. Gigot sleeves are without 
rimming. The blouse vest has a plain high 
ollar, from which fall two points of cream- 
guipure lace, meeting an insertion of 
ipure, which heads a ruffle of the peau 
oie narrowly edged with guipure. The 
nj is without trimming 
A béguin capote from Madame Carlier has 
a crown of white velvet embroidered with 
gold, edged with a little rache of cream and 
guipure A bow of. black velvet in 
front has pointed ends shaped like ears. A 
pompon of black feathers holding an aigrette 
is on the left side 


whi 


le skirt 


black 


A FETE-DAY AT SCHOOL. 
ustration on page 1002, 


P' )ETS and children are intense lovers of 

although some people as they 
in years—and wisdom, perhaps— 
row the sentiment But those 
senses are in accord with 
sweetness never tire of nature 
varied charms. Poets and artists 
ir inspiration from the trees and 
ami mountains, which are 
and glorious symphonies; and last, 
means least, the flowers hold a 


See | 


nature 
ad Vance 
seem to oulg 
W hose highest 
beauty and 
and het 
araw the 
rivers, clouds 
grand 
vul vy no 
never-ending juy 
mortal faiths and hopes. To poets they are 
the songs of life. The artist Geoffroy in 
his ‘‘ Féte-Day at School” 


the picture all that the poet feels. The faces 


of the children beam with the consciousness | 
and well-doing as they bring their | 


of pride 
sweet floral offerings to make beautiful the 
achool-room 
have been carefully tended and 
through the winter, and have become the 
chief pleasures of their owners, are brought 
to grace the temple of knowledge and swing 
their perfumed censers before the altar of 
truth. The little faces are in keeping with 
the flowers 
and love. And in some way, 
woudrous harmony of all things created, the 
children and the flowers are so attuned that 
they suggest the beauty of prayer and praise. 
According to the old rabbinical legend, so 
expressed by Longfellow, the angel 
Sandalpbon stands at the gate of heaven to 
gather the prayers which rise from below, 
and at bis touch they change into flowers. 


sweectiy 


“And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Throagl the streets of the City Immortal, 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed.” 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 








The roses and the lilies, which | 
nurtured | 


for they are the flowers of God | 
through the | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The 


Model Kitchen 


at the 


World’s Fair 


proved two things at least. 
One, that from the prod- 
ucts of corn nearly a hun- 
dred different appetizing and 
wholesome dishes may be 
made. The other, that for 
leavening nothing equals 
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It never fails. It always 
makes light, sweet and 
wholesome food. 


A quarter pound can mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co., New York. 


All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 


Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion. it has relieved me so 
that I can rest at night. I thought 


my age was against me, but now I 


| am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
They are the types of all | 
| me. 
the little children of nature—the sunbeams, | 
| ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June | 


has embodied in | 


—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 


23, 1893. 





principles embraced in 
a. excellence is due t 





ay a truly bene fickat ofa 
tive, effectua)} ccmnalietepeten. ‘iepeiling’ 
Fevers, and 


without weakenin Se ports perkvetly free 
sale bys tionable su mee. Syrup fs 
y gists in 50 cent and $1.00 

it it is eiiions by the Caen a 
ornur CO. only, whose name is 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; nd, being 
ee you will not accept any substitute if 
offe 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful sneluiien of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has guetlied on breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
. until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—"* Civil Service Gazette.’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 





A MODERN CONVENIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A USEPUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


POLISHED 
OAK CASE. 


DECORATED 


METAL TRAY. 
for the 


ACTUAL SIZE, 
7 IN. x 4 IN, 


<< 





WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh—nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /¢s 
range of usefulness has no limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 





Prepared hy Seott & Bowne Chemista 
New York. Sold by aii draggiets 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 





ELECTRO SILICON 


Re 
A COMPLETE OUTFIT 
proper care of 
HOUSEHOLD SILVERWARE, 
JEWELRY & FINE BRASSWORK./ 


THE ELECTRO 6ILJCON CO., 72 JOHN 6T., NEW YORK. 


LPs raw al aaa = 
age Basing 





Contains : 
PLATE POWDER, 
SILVER SOAP, 
PLATE BRUSH, 
AND CHAMOIS, 


Price, 
with 
75 cts. 


Sold by leading 
y dealers, and deliv- 
Deh : cored by us 

y FREE of CHARCE 


CABINET. 


THe ELecTro Siticon Co. 
72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
(esTasusHeo 1878.) 





Have you used 


PEARS soar: 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
seving © aray bair to its natara! color; no dye and 


pahtcrs HAIR TONIC cures baldness, 
2 it from falling oat, 
of the —e 


ys es on nie = sent aah on 
PRICE shai pee Ae pe 
THE BRU! ELINE OO 00.4 y F— ae tt 





OF THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 





GROUP. 
Roche’s ’s Herbal Embrocation. 
effectual Cure 


x 
hase Ca. 30 North William B., 


GENTS hoe poy or gel on is cont, peers, 
and adapted to both and old ther sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 664, Portland, Maine. 








Children Cry for preoner's Ghsste. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


EVERY 
OUSEKEEPER 


SHOULD USE 


oliolene 


The new vegetable shortening. 
It meets the most exacting re- 
me uirements, and is beside entirely 
ee from theobjectionablecharac- 
teristics of lard, long known and 
long suffered. Now deliverance 
hascome. With Cottolene, good 
cooking, good food and good 
health are all assured. 
But you must be sure you get 
COTTOLENB 


and refuse 
all counterfeits 


sake eiataieie ob imitations made to sell 
on the merits and popularity of 
CoTTroLENE. 

Refuse them all, and your grocer 
will then understand that you 
know exactly what you want. 
This will bring you satisfaction 
and save you disappointment. 

Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails. 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4CO., 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, Montreal, New 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 


York, 


ANTHONY KENT 


A thoroughly Cosmopolitan Novel, 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


Prize Story in Christmas Number (10) 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


Just out, 


All book and news dealers throughout 
North America, or send price, 50 cents, to 


TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 28d St., N. Y. 


Critics agree that this is the strongest 
and most intensely interesting of this re- 
markable series of prize stories. 

Look out for Christmas issue of 
“Town Topics,” ready Dec. 7th. It 
will be a great one. Tell your newsdealer 
to save one for you, or send 25 cents post- 
age stamps to above address. 

N. B.—Have you read Amélie Rives’ 
latest and best novel 


TANIS, THE SANG - DIGGER ? 
Just out, 
12mo0, cloth, gilt, $1.50—postpaid. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil to a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
po Give Oil, it is stncarpeceed for the Toilet and Bath, 

d superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

“Tt is the only Frond tly safe soap for the NURSERY 

i. ied 1 ce I cake tot peers. does not keep 
eeuts bor e to the importer, 
in maple cay St, New York. 





G. C. BITTNER & CO., Wotmberd. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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